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Die Bedeutung der Predigt bet Luther.*) 


»€8 ijt alles bejfer nacdhgelajjien denn das Wort, und ijt nichts 
bejjer getrieben denn das Wort. Denn daf® dasfelbe im Schwang unter 
den Chriften gehen jollte, zeigt die ganze Schrift an, und auch Chrijtus 
felber fagt (Luft. 10,42): ,Cins ijt vonndten‘, namlid dak Maria zu 
Chrijtt Fiipen fike und hire fein Wort taglich); das ijt das bejte Teil, 
das 3u ertwablen ijt und nimmer meggenommen wird. C3 ijt cin etvig 
Wort; das andere muff alles vbergehen, twieviel e3 auch der Martha gu 
fchaffen gibt.” Was Luther hier fordert, hat er felber immer bejjer und 
umfaffender, immer fiihner und findlider gu bertvirflichen gefucdt: das 
Wort zu treiben; nicht bloR als Prediger auf der Rangel oder im Haus, 
fondern auch alS Brofeffor im Horfaal, als , Prophet der Deutfdhen” in 
feinen deutfcdhen Schriften, fiir Freund und Feind in feinen Bricfen, 
fiir feine Tifehgenofien gu Haufe. Die Predigten im engeren Sinne 
unterfhieden fich bei ihm eigentlich nur durch den Ort, das heift, durch 
den befonderen gottesdienjtlicen WAnlaf und die befondere Horerfdhaft, 
die fic) Dabet alS Gemeinde gufammenfand. 

Dak Luther das Wort und nur das Wort treiben wollte, das unterz 
{heidet feine Predigten grundlegend von vielem, twas Heute alS Vredigt 
iiblich ift. Luther wollte in ihnen nicht da3, twas er religids erlebt und 
erlitten hatte, auSsfagen. Gie find freilic&h nebenbet auch Zeugnijje jeiner 
religidjen Genialitat und feiner menfdliden Tiefe und Gripe; aber 
das ift nur eine Begleiterfheinung, nicht das Wefen. Denn Luther 
predigte nicht fich felber, fondern er richtete eine Bot{chaft, ein Wort aus, 
da er felber ohne fein Verdienjt empfangen und nun fraft jeiner Be- 
rufung gum Bredigtamt bei BVerlujt feiner ewigen Geligfeit ausgu- 
ridjten hatte. CEbenfowenig wollte Luther in feinen Predigten etiva 
jeine , neuen Gedanfen” iiber die Bibel, itber dic Lehre YEfu und der 
Apoftel uftw. der aufhordenden Welt vortragen; arch ftehen feine Pre- 


*) Ubdrud (mit Genehmigung) aus der Einfiihrung in Band IIT der Caliwer 
Lutherausgabe, der auSgewahlte Predigten Luther bietet. YB. E. RK. 
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digten nidt im Dienjt irgendiwelcher menfdliden Biele und Plane, etwa 
int Dienjt der ,,reformatorijden Bewegung”. Gondern darum ging e3 
ihm, dak durch feinen Dienjt das Wort felbjt unverfalfdt, Lauter und 
rein an den Tag fomme. 

Diefes Wort Gottes begzeugt dem Menfehen, dak Gott der HCrr ijt. 
Wie Predigt hat fiir Luther das erjte Gebot gur Vorausfebung. Das ijt 
hichfte Zufage [2] und gugleich hichfte Forderung. Der natiirlice Menjd 
mit Dem Zutrauen Zur eigenen Kraft nimmt e3 als eine Wufforderung, 
Der er Durch feine eigenen ,guten Werke” nachgufommen habe. Cr Hirt 
die Votfdhaft von Gott als Gefeb; in feinem eigenen Gewwijfen begeugt 
fich ifm der fordernde Gottesiwille, und die Predigt des Mofe-Gefebes 
bom Ginai, der Behn Gebote, verfcharft ihm diefe angeborene Kenntnis 
des Gottesiwillens. Cr hofft, fich dad Wohlgefallen Gottes verdienen 
gu fonnen; er meint, feine eigne Lcijtung bringe Gott dagu, daB er 
fein Gott fei. Aber notiwendig jcheitert er auf diefem Wege und muf, 
twenn er aufridtig ijt, feine Obnmacht und Wrmut entdeden. C3 fommt 
aur Erfenntnis der Schuld, gur Erfahrung des Zornes Gottes, der auf 
dem itbertreter liegt, zur Vergiveifling. Diefe VSewegung des Menjdhen 
bon unten nach oben fiihrt alfo nicht gum Biel. Und je eher der Menjch 
Das merft, defto befjer fiir in; dejto offener [2] wird er fiir die ganz 
andere Predigt de3 Cvangeliums. Deshalb hat Luther in der Predigt 
Des Gefebes die nodtige Vorbereitung gefehen, um unjere frevelhafte 
Sicherheit gu zerfdhlagen, und er hat dDarum immer twieder mit Vewupt- 
fein Geje’ gepredigt. Er hat die Bujtande an Gottes Geboten gemejfen 
und ijt nachdriidlich gegen alle offenfundigen Schaden zu Feld gegogen; 
herghaft hat er die Dinge beim Namen genannt und dabei weit Hinein 
in Die Gebiete tweltlider Ordnung gegriffen. Aber er iwar fich dabei 
intmer betouft, ein ,fremde3 Werk“ zu tun. Denn er war Prediger 
des Coangeliums. 

Die Predigt de3 Cvangeliums nimmt ihren Xusgang ebenfalls an 
der Gewipheit des erjten Gebotes, dak Gott der HErr ijt. Aber hier 
geht nun die Veivequng umgefehrt. Hier handelt Gott, und der Menjd 
empfangt im Glauben. Hier vollbringt nicht der Menfd ein Werf und 
twartet auf Gottes anerfennende Anttvort, fondern hier fchenft fich der 
HErr dem Menfehen, und der Menfch antivortet darauf in Glauben 
und Gehorfam. Ganz oben hebt alfo diefe Vetwequng an: im Herzen 
DeS elvigen Gotte3, der will, dag allen Menfden geholfen werde und 
alle unter feine Herrfchaft, in fein Reich fommen. Dagu offenbarte er 
fi: er fandte feinen Sohn, den Menfchen SEjus Chrijtus, den er von 
Anfang der Welt verfiindigen lieR durch die Propheten, und der fam, als 
Die Beit erfiillt war. Diefer Sohn will uns in des Vaters Reich gichen; 
ihn ,jammerte de3 Volks"; er jtreckt feine Hand nach feinen Menjchen- 
briidern aus und macht fie gu Beugen feiner Gnade. Yn der Kirche aber 
al8 der Schar derer, die im Alten und im Neuen Bund von ihm er- 
griffen find, wirft fich dicfe Bewegung der Gnade weiter aus: die 
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Propheten und Wpojtel als die von ihm jelber berufenen Zeugen und die 
pon der Kirche berufenen Prediger, die da3 mafgebende Beugnis der 
Apoftel und YPropheten aufnehmen und weitertragen, find der ver 
langerte Arm Gottes, mit Dem er nach uns greift. YBndem fie Chrijtus 
al den von Gott gegebenen HErrn predigen, predigt Chrijtus felbjt; 
indem jie das Wort bon Gottes Herrjichaft begzeugen, bezeugt Gott fein 
Wort durch fie. ,Unfer Herrgott will allein Prediger fein.” Go fagt 
e3 SEju Wort, Luf. 10,16: ,, Wer euch hoxret, der Hiret mich; und twer 
euch) berachtet, Der berachtet mich; und wer mich berachtet, Der berachtet 
Den, Der nich gejandt hat.“ 

Diefes Reden Gottes im Cvoangeliuum bereitet freilich Dem Menfden 
fein {chiveres Yirgernis. CS miderj{pricht Dem menjdhlichen Stolz, der in 
heldifcher Haltung fein Schictfal felbjt formen will. Bor Gottes Gnade 
wird alle menfdlidhe Grope, Macht, Weisheit und Frimmigfeit gunicte, 
und iweder der ,gute Wille” noch auch die Vernunft bringen uns Gott 
einen eingigen Gchritt naher. ,,Chrijtus predigen heipt das Fleifch vor 
den Kopf jtoken; das Fleijch predigen Heit Chrijtus vor den Kopf 
ftopen.” Und ebenfo anjtopig wie die Botfdhaft bon der Gnade jind 
aud) ifre BVerfiindiger. Das Reden Gottes gejchiecht in einer tiefen 
Verhiillung. Der Heiland der Welt ijt ein Glied deS jiidijchen Volfes, 
der Konig liegt in einer Krippe, dex Schuldloje wird als Siinder ge- 
ridtet, Der LebenSfiirft jtirbt am Kreuze. Und auch das Urzeugnis von 
ibm, die Heilige Schrift Witen und Neuen Teftaments, ijt verfakt von 
Menfehen fremder Beiten, Bonen und Rajjen, und dazu von Menschen, 
die fich wie ein Brand aus dem Feuer gerettet wuten. Und die 
Predigt bon ihm bis zum heutigen Tage wird ausgerichtet von Leuten, 
deren Fehler und Untauglicfeit jedermann fieht; wie follten fie Gottes 
Werfzeuge fein? Gie, in ihrem Stolz oder in ihren Minderivertig- 
feitsgefiiblen, fie in ihren Sinden und Tugenden, fie mit den Sym- 
pathien, die fie al Menjchen qenieken, und mit der Whlehnung, die fie 
al8 Menjfchen erfahren, find doch fchwerjtes Hemmnis fiir das Handeln 
Gottes 2 

Luther wei wm das alles. Wher er wei auch bon dem Wunder 
Sottes, Dak das Kind in der Krippe der Sohn des Vaters war, daB der 
ins Grab Gelegte auferjtand; dak die Bibel in all ihrer Menfchlicfeit 
die Windel ift, darein Chrijtus gelegt ijt; dak der Prediger auf der 
Kangel fraft der Vergebung Gottes wirfen fann und mug. Und Luther 
redjnet glaubend damit, dak diefeS Wunder gefchieht: Gott will es 
nicht geringer achten, wenn ein Menfch predigt, denn als hatte ex’ felbjt 
getan.” Diefe Gewikheit foll ein Prediger haben. Gerade darum 
nu ,cin Prediger nicht das BVaterunfer beten noch Vergebung der 
Giinden fudjen, wenn er gepredigt hat (fofern er ein rechter Prez 
diger ijt), fondern mu mit Yeremia jagen und riihmen: ,HErr, du 
weift, DaB das, was aus meinem Munde gegangen ijt, recht und dir 
gefallig ijt‘; ja er mug mit Paulus und allen Apojteln und Propheten 
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trogig fagen: ,Das hat Gott felbjt gejagt‘, und wiederum: ,Jch bin ein 
Apoftel und Prophet BEfu Chriftt in diefer Predigt getvefen.’ Hier 
ijt nicht nodtig, ja nicht gut, Vergebung der Giinden 3u erbitten, als 
tware e3 unredht gelehrt getwefen; denn e3 ijt Gottes und nicht mein 
Wort, das mir Gott nicht vergeben foll noch fann, fondern das er be- 
ftatigen, loben, frénen und gu dem er fagen will: ,Du Hajt recht gelehrt; 
denn ich habe durch dich geredet, und das Wort ijt mein.6 Wer folches 
nicht bon feiner Predigt riihmen fann, der lafje dad Predigen anjtehen; 
denn er ligt gewiflich und lajtert Gott.“ 

Der chrijtlice Prediger ijt alfo Diener deS Wllerhichiten und nicht 
Diener der Menfdhen. Cr ijt gang an Gott gebunden und darum un- 
abbangig von Lob und Tadel der Menfejen. ,,Lakt uns gu Gottes Chre 
predigen und nicht auf die Urteile der Menfden achten! Rann’s jemand 
befjer, Der mache eS befjer.“ ,,Wenn ich auf die Rangel fteige, fo fehe id 
feinen Menjechen an, fondern meine, e3 feien Lauter Kldge, die da vor 
mir jtehen, und rede meines Gottes Wort dahin.” Der Prediger fann 
fich Der Verpflictung, das Wort Gottes gu fagen, auf feine Weije ent- 
aiehen; aud) die Undanfbarfeit der Welt, die Verachtung, die fie auf ibn 
legt, die Verfolgung, die fie iiber ifn bringt, die Gefahrdung jeines 
Nebens, mit der fie ihn bedroht, darf ihn nicht an feinem Auftrag irre 
madden. Cbenfotwenig darf er fich durch innere Anfechtungen davon 
abbringen Laffen, tweder durch fein mangelndes Verftandnis der Schrift 
noch dDurd feinen Unglauben. 

Gs ijt freilich eine fchtwere Lajt auf den Prediger gelegt, tenn cr 
Gottes Wort verfiindigen joll. Go hat auch Luther von fich felber be- 
geugt: 3c habe mich nie dariiber entfebt, dak ich nicht gut predigen 
fonnte. Wher davor habe ich mich oft entfebt und gefiirdtet, dak ich bor 
Gottes Angeficht bon der groRen Majeftat und von dem gottlicden Wefen 
habe reden follen und mitjjen. Darum feid nur ftarf und betet!” 
,Glaubt mir, dak die Predigt fein menfdhliches Werk ijt, und feid als 
Prediger nicht vermejjen, fondern fiirdtet Gott. Denn ich, der ich doch 
ein alter und geiibter Prediger bin, fiirchte mich noch bis zum heutigen 
Zag, twenn ich predigen foll.” 

Trok feiner Schwere ijt aber fiir Luther der WAuftrag des Predigers 
doh erfiillbar. Denn der Prediger holt ja, was er fagt, nicht aus fich 
felbjt, fondern er hat die Zeugnijfe der WApojtel und Propheten vor jich 
als Richtfdnur, und diefe find eindeutig und hell. Go braucht er aljo 
nicht anbderes gu fein alS ein getreuer Haushalter iiber die ihm anver- 
traute Botidaft vom Wnbruch der Herrfdhaft Gottes. Predigen heift 
Darumt den biblijchen Text auslegen, um die Gemeinde gu Chrijtus zu 
fiihren. Luther behandelt ifn nicht bloR als gefdichtlide Urfunde, 
ebenjowenig blogR als Ouelle eines theologifden Gedanfenfyftems; 
fondern er ,,tragt die Schrift herfiir’ als das Beugnis von dem Chriftus 
fiir un3. © ijt ifm nur um das eine gu tun, den Tert, tie er gerne 
fagt, ,ausguftreicen”, dad heift, ihm Farbe und Ton gu geben, fo dap 
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er 3u einer lebendigen, bellen, einbeitlicjen, verftandliden Botfdhaft fiir 
die Gemeinde wird. So halt er fich ftreng an die Sache, fucht jeden Text 
in jeiner Cigentiimlichfeit 3u erfajjen und verfchmaht jede rednerifde 
RKunjt. Luther niipft nicht irgendwo an, ettwwa bei der Tatfade eines 
Feftes oder bet einer Stimmung feiner Hirer, fondern er fegt fofort 
beim Text felber ein; er baut feine Briiden bom Hirer gum Text, um 
ettua der Z0gernden Vernunft Gottes Wundertaten gu betveifen oder um 
purd) befonders geijtliche Redetweije die jfanfte Buganglicfeit frommer 
Andacht ausguniiken oder um durd) Cingehen auf die Ynterefjen und 
Nite der Gegentwart die Obren erjt zgahm und willig gu machen. Nein, 
die frohe Botfdhaft von Chrijtus ijt von Gott fiir die ganze Welt be- 
jtimmt; Damit ijt fie auch fon auf den wirfliden Menfden abge- 
jtimmt, twie er gu allen Zeiten bor Gott als der gottloje, von Tod, 
Giinde und Fleifch beherrfdte Gefangene de3 Satans dajteht. Mit 
diejem Vergicht auf alle fiinjtliche Ankniipfung bet der Gemeinde getwinnt 
fo Luther die wahre Anfniipfung bet dem Menfchen, der mit der Not 
feines Godmuts und feiner Vergiveiflung in allen Standen und Be- 
rufen, in allen Gefchledhtern und Lebensaltern, in allen Kleidern und 
Uniformen ein und derfelbe Menfdh ijt: dex Menjfch, dejffen Clend iiber- 
magen Gott in Cwigfeit jammerte. 

Diefen wirfliden Menfden fucht nun Luther Predigt auch tat- 
jacdlich gu erreichen. Das Verfdmahen jeder falfchen Ankfniipfung be- 
deutet nicht, Da die Bredigt nun geitentriidt mare. Bm Gegenteil, 
Luthers Predigt ijt gang gegentwartsnah und wirflicfeitsgemak ge- 
twejen, fo dak eS nicht erlaubt ijt, etwa Luthers Predigt einfach nach- 
guahmen. Gr fpricht das Wort Gotte3 in die Herzen der damaligen 
GHorer Hinein. Cr legt den Tert aus fiir diefe fetne Gemeinde, die vor 
ihm jibt. Cr begeugt den Chrijtus fiir diefe Wittenberger des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. Cr geigelt die Beitfinden, er fampft gegen die Zcitgendffifden 
Srrlehren und Verfehrungen de3 Cvangeliume. Dort reipt er feiner 
Zeit die frommen Masfen vom Geficht, hinter tweldhen fie ihre Gott- 
lojigfeit berbirgt, Dort trdftet er die Vergagten; er droht und verheift; 
er loft und wehrt — immer, twie e3 die Lage fordert. Denn Biel der 
Predigt ijt ja, Daw der wirklide Horer den Text verjtehe. Dem dienen 
alle die bielbemerften Cigenfhhafien bon Luthers Predigt. Ob er Ge- 
lehrte bon Weltruf, ob er Fiirjten und Vornehme vor fich fiben hat, er 
predigt immer funjtlo3 und redet in gang natiirlicher Weife, fo dah die 
einfachiten Leute ihn verftehen fonnen. Co fchlicht, anfchaulich, bildhaft, 
oft dexb ift feine Rede, dak fich bet ihm eine Predigt aukerlid gar nidt 
unterfdeidet bon der Weije, wie er fonft, etiva am Tifch, gu reden 
pilegte. Cr fennt nicht die Teilung in eine ,geijtlidhe” Wxrt gu reden, 
Die jich ettwa dDurd) Salbung de$ BVortrags und die Sprache NKanaans 
ausgeidhnen iviirde, und in eine ,tveltlide” Art gu reden, bet der man 
fic) natiirlich gibt; fondern da Wort Gottes ijt ja Wort an den Men- 
fen, twie er ijt, und darum durdhdringt e8 fiir Quther den Alltag fo gut 
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twie e3 den Gottesdienjt Heiligt. Co redet er gu Melanchthon nicht 
anders al3 gu Rindern und Magden; er (apt jich gu feinen Horern 
herab und ijt Darum beforgt, da fie etivas von dem Gebhorten nad 
Haufe nehmen; dazu jcheut er fich auch nicht vor Wiederholungen. 
Wenn er nicht eine ganze Gefchichte anjchaulich als fiir uns gejchehen 
feinen Hbrern naberiict, fo qreift er meijt nur cinen Spruch heraus, um 
Den nun gang deutlich gu machen. Wus derfelben Riictficht auf die 
Fafjungsfraft feiner Gemeinde fprict er auch langfam und befleigigt 
fic) im Unterfchied von den vielftiindigen Predigten de fpaten Mtittel- 
alter8 einer grund{fablicen Riirze (cine Stunde). 

Gottes Wort will gehdrt und geglaubt und befannt und gelebt 
twerden; darum fucht eS die rechten Hodrer und Tater. ,,Wir follen 
Gott fiirdten und lieben, day wir dic Predigt und fein Wort nicht ver- 
adten, fondern dasfelbe heilig halten, gerne Hiren und lernen”, fagt 
Luther hiezu in der CErflarung gum dritten Gebot. Cin ,,Predigt- 
publifum” bon heute, das gewohnt ijt, religqidje Reden oder Reden iiber 
Religion bon der Kangel gu ertwarten, hat mit einer Gemeinde de3 
Wortes nichts gu tun; denn das Wort, wie Luther eS trieb, ruft uns 
ja eben weg bon dem Widhtigtun mit dem eignen frommen Crleben 
und bon dem Vejtaunen de$ cigenen frommen Denfens, damit tir un3 
felber Loslafjen und Chrijtus uns ergreife. Wuch hat bet Luther eine 
recht horende Gemeinde feinen Wnlag, fich irgendiwie an die Perfon de3 
/»Rangelredners” zu flammern; denn der Prediger tritt ja vollig guriic 
hinter dem, was er auSgurichten hat als Bote. Cofern er aber in die 
Erfdeinung tritt, fteht er — der ,arme jtinfende Madenfak” — in 
feiner Weife iiber Der Gemeinde, jondern verharrt mit ihr in derfelben 
Tiefe, in die allein Gottes Erbarmen hinabreicht. Der Hodrer ijt viel- 
mehr verpflichtet, jelbcr gu entjcheiden, ob die Prediqt mit der Schrift 
iibereinjtimme. Ctimmt fie aber damit itberein, fo hat er darauf 3u 
horen, al ob er die Hohe Majejtat Gottes felber hire. ,,Darum fo fiehe 
nicht nach der Perjon, fondern Hore, twas man jagt, nicht wer da redet; 
fiehe, ob’3 Gott durch jie redet oder tut. Dit’'s alfo, daB Gott redet, 
fo Duce dich; und wenn cin Birger oder Bauer einen Prediger hort, 
follte er fagen: ,Sch bore wohl und erfenne die Stimme de Pfarrers; 
aber die Worte, fo er redet, jtammen nicht von feiner Perfon — jeine 
Perfon ijt zu fchiwach dazu —, jondern dic hohe Majeftat Gottes redet 
Durch fie.‘ “ 

Daf der Horer cine Predigt fo hiren fann, ijt freilich nicht fein 
eigenes Verdienjt, jondern hier qcjchieht das Wunder des Glaubens, das 
nicht fleiner ijt alS das Wunder des Predigens. Hier Hffnet Gott felbjt 
Durch feinen Geijt das Obr de3 Horers, lehrt das Wort in den Worten 
und Wortern erfaffen, malt das Bild des Chrijtus als des CHhrijtus fiir 
un3 bor die Seele und lehrt in ihm den Vater erfennen; und damit 
macht er den Hodrer zum Glied der Gemeinde, die Gottes Willen gu 
erfiillen bereit ijt im Tun und Leiden, oder, wie Luther e3 auch aus- 
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priidt, Dann nimmt Chrijtus felber im Glaubenden Wohnung (wie er 
auc) in Der Gemeinde mohnt) und twirkt durch ihn die Werke des Glau- 
ben3 und Gehorfams. 

Sreilich ijt auch dies alles wieder verborgen unter taufend Hiillen. 
Weif doch fein Menfd vom andern, ob er wahrhaft glaubt. Und fann 
doc) feiner auch nur bei fich felber das Vorhandenjein de3 Glaubens als 
eines Befibes feftftellen [2]. Der Glaube ijt fein Bujtand, fondern eine 
immer fwieder neu gu vollgichende Tat, in welder die Anfechtung des 
Unglaubens iibertwunden wird, und man fic dem Crbarmen Chrijti 
ausliefert, um jelber von gleicjem Crbarmen gegen feinen Nachften 
erfiillt gu twerden. Der Glaube trot gegeniiber den berechtigten Wn- 
flagen feineS Gewwiffens auf die Vergebung, die Chriftus gugefagt hat, 
und nimmt immer neu den Kampf de3 Geijtes mit dem Fleifche auf, 
den Kampf, in welchem fich das chrijtlide Leben abjpielt. Darum darf 
aber auch die Predigt und das Horen der Predigt nicht aufhoren, weil 
das Wort allein die Unterjcheidung swifden Gefew und Cvangelium, 
Mofe und Chrijtus, Unglauben und Glauben, Fleijeh und Geijt uns 
Yehrt, gu diefem Kampf aufruft und uns jtarft. Luther warnt darum 
vor nichts mehr als bor dem itberdruk an Gottes Wort, dag man meint, 
man fwijje fehon alles. ,,Nichts ijt fchadlicher, als menn man fich ber- 
migt und fic) traumen lat, man glaube und bverftehe das Cbangelium 
wohl.” Lieber Gott, wenn wir gleich Helle und gewijfe Spriiche der 
Schrift fiir uns haben, gibt e3 dennoch Mtiihe und Arbeit, dak wir vor 
dem Teufel bleiben.“ Go lehrt die Anfedhtung aufs Wort merfen und 
immer flehentlicer um den Heiligen Geijt bitten. 

Dap recht gehirt wird, betweijt fich Darin, dab das gehdrte Wort 
Hrucht fhajft. Wer erfagt tvorden ijt bon der Vetwegung der Barm- 
herzigteit Gottes, die nad) uns greift Durch die Chrijtusbotichaft, der 
mup auch feinem Nachjten ,ecin Chrijtus twerden”. Da er die guten 
Werfe nicht mehr fiir fich felber braucht, um auf den Wegen des 
Gefebes fich Verdienjte zu jammeln, ijt er nun mit feinem Wirfen gang 
fret fiir Den Nachjten. Weil ihm Barmbersigfeit twwiderfahren ijt, mug 
er felber barmberzig werden; weil ihm Vergebung zuteil wurde, will er 
auch bergeben; tweil er guerjt geliebt worden ijt, ijt er felber gum 
Lieben berufen.... Bn den geringjten feiner Briider erhalt der Chrijtus 
die Liebe Zuriid, die er un in Dem Dienjt feines Lebens entgegentrug. 
Damit fehrt die LiebeSbetwegung Gottes gu ihrem Urfprung guriid. 
Und darin rundet fich der Kreis der Vorausfebungen, die fiir Luthers 
Verftindnis der Predigt wirffam getwefen find und fein eigenes Pre- 
digen fenngeidjnen. 
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King Henry VIII Courts Luther. 


When the Bund of Schmalkalden was formed in 1531, Philip of 
Hessen tried to get the king of England to join. 

In January, 1532, Paget and Cranmer were sent to assure the 
Lutheran princes, Henry and FrancisI would help them against the 
kaiser. They, however, helped the kaiser against the Turk. 

At Nuernberg Cranmer married Osiander’s niece Margaret. In 
August he was called home to be made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
For this he had to thank Queen Anne Boleyn, as Henry said. 

Early in 1533 Henry would not join the Bund unless the German 
cities also did so. Later Christopher Mont, L. L. D. of Koeln, natural- 
ized in England since 1531, and Vaughan had no success, for Henry 
was hurting Christian III of Denmark by helping Luebeck. In 1534 
Legh, Paget, Heath, and Mont also failed. 

On March 11, 1535, Dr. Barnes, “the king’s chaplain and pro- 
fessor of theology,” was again in Wittenberg, “treating only of the 
second marriage of the king,” and trying very hard to get Melanch- 
thon to go to England. Of course, he did not win the Lutherans to 
approve of the divorce. Encouraged by “Doctor Antonius, my good 
friend,” Melanchthon lettered the king. After a lengthened and 
fulsome eulogy he advises “a sure and simple form of doctrine” and 
to have a care that “cruelty be not used against the good.” 

To this letter Archbishop Laurence attributes the Articles of 
Faith published during Henry’s reign. 

On June 4 Bishop Edward Fox of Hereford wrote Cromwell 
that George Joy was lodging with him at Calais. 

On the return of Barnes he was again returned to Wittenberg 
in great haste to keep Melanchthon from going to France, the 
credence being dated July 8. 

In August Barnes got Melanchthon to dedicate the second edi- 
tion of his Loci, an explanation of Paul’s Letter to the Romans, to 
Henry, not as a patron, but as a censor, and asked him to study and 
criticize the book! For this dedication Philip had to defend himself 
the next year. The work was taken to England by Alesius, whom 
John Stigelius “pursued with an elegy.” 

On July 11, 1535, Chapuys tells Karl if the traitors “loitered 
longer, the modern preachers and prelates would corrupt the people, 
and all would be lost” — to the Pope. Again, on September 25: The 
Catholic religion is going daily to destruction. Lord Hussey could 
remain no longer in a country where all ranks and classes were being 
driven into heresy. 

In September, 1535, Vaughan gets the king’s “hertie and con- 
digne thankes” for good service in Germany and 5,000 pounds to 
spend in Denmark. 
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The spread of Lutheranism was creating more exasperation 
than even the divorce. The heretical preachers were more violent 
than ever, and the king was believed to have encouraged them. 
Dr. Brown, an Augustinian friar and General of the Mendicant 
Order, who, as some believed, had married Henry and Anne, preached 
the bishops’ “sacred chrism would avail them nothing while they 
obeyed the idol of Rome, who was a limb of the devil.” 

The Kaiser “saw that the intellect and energy of England was 
running upon the German lines. ... The King himself, if he 
wished it, might not be able to check the torrent, and the opinion 
of his vassals and his own imperious disposition might carry him 
to the extreme lengths of Luther.” 

On the 30th Pope Paul III thundered forth his curse of ex- 
communication against Henry, who now surely needed the help of 
the German Lutherans more than ever. 

On September 11 Dean Luther presided at a disputation when 
Jerome Weller and Nicholas Medler were to be made doctors of 
divinity. The promotion took place on the 14th under Cruciger, 
Justus Jonas being the promoter. On account of the plague the 
university had been sent to Jena, but Melanchthon, Cruciger, Myco- 
nius, and Menius came over for the ceremony. In addition, there 
were present Bugenhagen, Amsdorf, Roerer, Hausmann, Jerome, and 
Augustine Schurf, and of course the ambassador from England, 
Dr. Robert Barnes. 

In honor of her house-friend Weller, Kate Luther cooked the 
“splendid banquet,” for which Jonas had to get all kinds of fowl 
from Jena and Luther begged the Elector to send venison from 
his residence at Lochau. The guests filled seven or eight tables. 

Next day Luther, Jonas, Cruciger, and Bugenhagen wrote the 
Elector to grant a private audience to the English ambassador. 

On the 18th Barnes found the Elector at Jena starting to visit 
King Ferdinand at Vienna and received permission to confer with 
the Wittenbergers and a promise to have Henry’s proposals con- 
sidered by the Bund of Schmalkalden, to be called in special session 
in December. On the same day John Frederick also wrote King 
Henry, urging him to keep on reforming the Church, such zeal 
being the best sacrifice wherewith he could serve God, the whole 
Church, and all posterity. 

“That black Englishman,” as Luther calls Barnes, was again in 
Wittenberg and on October 5 wrote Cromwell that Luther was writing 
against certain articles spread by King Francis as coming from 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Bugenhagen. On the 6th Barnes reported 
that there is a great preparing for Master Almener, the English 
agent, at the Elector’s own castle; that the Elector was very glad 
to have King Henry in the Smaleald League and straightway called 
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a special meeting for December 6 to consider the admission of 
England as an ally; that “Langius shal come in al haste to feche 
phylype” into “franse, but I have stopyd yt, and by god’s grace (yf 
he and I do lyve) I shal bryng hym with me” into England; “I must 
have money plenty to pay for phylyps costs and all others that he 
shal bryng wyth hym and to by hym horse and other necessaryse for 
hys journey.” 

On Sunday, November 7, Peter Paul Vergerio, the Pope’s nuncio, 
invited Luther and Barnes to the castle. Though the Englishman did 
not accept, Luther with his characteristic speeches acted as the 
spokesman for Barnes also, as the Reformer informed Justus Jonas. 

On the 15th Barnes left Jena for Leipzig to dispute with Coch- 
laeus, who had bitterly attacked King Henry for killing Bishop John 
Fisher and Chancellor Thomas More — canonized in 1935. 

On December 9 Bishop Edward Fox of Hereford, Archdeacon 
Nicholas Heath, and Dr. Barnes conferred with the Elector at 
Weimar, went with him to Schmalkalden, arrived on the 18th, and 
delivered the King’s message to the Saxon chancellors, Brueck and 
Burkhart (Burkhardt, Burkhard). 

On December 21 Vergerio was told the Bund would have nothing 
to do with the Pope’s Council. 

William du Bellay made a brilliant speech for France, but on 
the 22d the Bund declined to take in King Francis, and du Bellay 
left soon after. 

On the 24th Bishop Fox addressed the Bund for the “head of 
the Church of England,” who would fight for the Christian religion 
with land and people, his riches and all his war power. He admon- 
ished them to unity, warned them against the Anabaptists, discussed 
the papal pretensions, and insisted on unity of doctrine before enter- 
ing the Council at last called by the Pope to meet at Mantua on 
May 238, 1537. 

The good Germans rejoiced over Henry’s readiness to agree 
with them in doctrine and on December 25 signed an agreement 
with the Englishmen to admit their king as the patron and protector 
of the Bund if he would further the pure Gospel according to the 
Augsburg Confession and the Apology and give 100,000 crowns to 
defend their faith. 

Mont took this petition of thirteen articles to the King. Barnes 
set out for Wittenberg and on the 28th, from Gotha, wrote jubilantly 
to Cromwell about the success of Fox and paid him a handsome 
compliment. As to the divorce, he thinks Martin is more favorable 
than before; Jonas does not object; Philip seems to be with us; 
Pomeranus alone resists savagely. “Remember us with more 
money.... I have here at my charge to the kinges honore V horse.” 

Barnes “adopts a secular habit.” The news does not startle us 
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a little bit, but in those days it was so important that Ambassador 
Chapuys dispatches it to Kaiser Karl V. Another proof of the man’s 
importance — “sent like an ambassador with ten horse unto the Duke 
of Saxony, elector, in the matters of the Gospel,” and then the learned 
Bishop of Winchester indulges in the silly sneer that Luther’s re- 
ligion permits a man to travel with ten horses. But Gardiner’s 
religion let him travel with ten times ten horses, “all in gray velvet 
with gold chains on their necks.” And in 1520 Wolsey’s religion let 
him surpass the lavish splendor of the King on the Field of Cloth of 
Gold, and in 1527 it let him travel to France with 900 horses at the 
cost of about $500,000. 

Bishop Fox had William Turner for secretary, and Thomas Theo- 
bald was with Archdeacon Heath. On January 1 they came to 
Wittenberg, came in royal state, came with forty horses, befitting 
the great kingdom of England. Wittenberg had never seen the like. 

The English offered to pay their own way, which was declined 
by the Elector. The expense was very heavy, quite true; but then 
the winning of England for the Gospel was at stake — and the win- 
ning of an ally against the Kaiser. 

“Luther lovingly embraces them and is even delighted by their 
courtesy,” writes Melanchthon. Luther jokes about the importance 
attached to him by the King of England. After eleven universities 
have already given their decision, it seems the world will be lost 
“unless we poor beggars, the Wittenberg theologians, be heard.” 

Bishop Fox brought a letter of thanks, dated October 1, from 
the King to his “very beloved friend” Melanchthon for his book on 
Romans, than which nothing could have more pleased the King and 
which everybody ought to prize highly for its merits; also three or 
five hundred crowns. 

There were also fifty gulden for Luther. 

Are we awake? We rub our eyes. Yes, there it is, black on 
white, fifty gulden from the Anglo-Saxon king, Defender of the 
Faith, to the Saxon monk, Destroyer of the Faith. 

The English also brought a book by Dr. Richard Sampson, 
Henry’s dean of the chapel, on the king’s supremacy, and a volume 
of sermons to show how evangelical the King was, who also felt 
called on to admonish the Lutherans to remain firm against the 
Antichrist, to whom Henry now would grant no primacy at all, not 
even of human right. The visitors freely complained of the tyranny 
of their king and admired the freedom of the German theologians. 
Barnes told more good of Henry than Luther could readily believe 
and admitted, “My king does not care for religion,” and the others 
added, “Our king is inconstant.” 

For about two months the divorce was discussed. On January 19 
Luther wrote Chancellor Caspar Mueller at Mansfeld the Pope treated 
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King Henry so badly, “that I must almost excuse the King’s person 
and still cannot sanction the matter” — of the divorce. 

On the same day he wrote Barnes and grieved over the death 
of Catherine of Aragon on the 7th, forsaken by all but “the poor 
beggars, the theologians of Wittenberg; gladly would we have kept 
her and her daughter in their royal honors.” When knighthood was 
in flower! 

On January 25 Luther thanks the Elector for a gift of wine 
and a wild boar. “I had hopes we’d be rid of the English embassy 
in three days, but they do not think of leaving for a long time.” 
He had done greater and more things in four weeks; in the way 
they act, they will not finish this one thing in twelve years’ quar- 
reling. And the great cost to the Elector is unbearable. 

Replying to the invitation to head the Bund, Henry on March 12 
declared no religious union could be had without milding the Augs- 
burg Confession and the Apology. He also asked, if he were attacked, 
that the Bund furnish him with 500 horse or with ten ships of war 
at their own cost for four months and 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot at 
his expense. 

On January 11 Luther had written the Elector John Frederick 
upholding his verdict against the divorce; in other matters, however, 
he will not show himself unfriendly in order they may not think 
we Germans are stone and wood. 

The doctrines were discussed on the basis of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the Apology. Melanchthon complained to Camerarius 
about the quibbling of the English — “They exercise me so that I can 
hardly breathe. Archdeacon Nicholas Heath is the only one of our 
guests who is distinguished by culture and learning. The rest are 
destitute of our philosophy and sweetness; so I avoid their society 
as much as I can.” Luther, on the other hand, liked his fellow- 
Augustinian Dr. Barnes and praised his uprightness. 

A fine illustration of the friendly intercourse of Barnes with the 
Wittenbergers, also Melanchthon, is given by Paul Eber’s letter to 
the Bremen theologian Hardenberg. 

Luther could not hide his surprise at his visitors’ confidence in 
the justice of the divorce. He listened patiently to their arguments 
and was anything but “stone and wood.” Indeed, we are truly 
amazed to see how far the peace-loving Luther could go to have 
peace and union with England. “It is indeed true that we ought to 
have patience, though everything in England cannot so suddenly 
be put into practise according to the doctrine (as it also has not 
been done among us),” he wrote on April 20 to Vice-Chancellor 
Burkhardt, who translated the Wittenberg Articles, of 1536, as the 
doctrinal agreement is known, penned by Melanchthon. 

On January 14 there was a disputation on justification, not with 
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the English, but for them. For their special benefit Luther pointedly 
and repeatedly denied faith itself is a good work. 

Before the coming of the English it was rumored they would 
most firmly defend private Masses. And so Luther as early as 
October prepared theses for a disputation “Against the Private Mass,” 
which was held on the 29th. Luther spoke of the right manner in 
which princes were to get “private Mass” from their chaplains, no 
doubt with a side glance at Barnes, who had been made Henry’s 
chaplain. Bishop Fox quoted a Bible-verse in support of Luther’s 
position. Other speakers were Bugenhagen, Cruciger, Jonas, Weller, 
Vice-Chancellor Burkhard, and Melanchthon, specially called from 
Jena at the very urgent request of the English. They insisted his 
presence had been promised. 

Speaking to old Chancellor Brueck, Fox was quite sure King 
Henry would accept the Lutheran teaching in all points. Luther 
spoke his doubts: his eyes were fitted with Roentgen rays. 

The Englishmen wished to take Melanchthon to England and, 
failing in that, thought of Prince George of Anhalt. 

They left on April 10; on the 25th Fox and Heath were at the 
meeting at Regensburg. Writing to the Elector in May, Fox signed 
himself “Your Electoral Highness’s good friend.” Strype writes the 
Germans thought this “without that sense of distance and good 
manners that became him.” On July 4 Fox was in London. They 
had with them Luther’s polite letter to Cromwell and the judgment 
against Henry’s divorce. 

In June, 1540, Luther makes the startling statement “The word 
would have brought me 3800 fl., but I did not want to.” Did they 
try to bribe him for the divorce? 

Luther’s position on the divorce of course offended Henry and 
at the same time endangered Anne Boleyn, the most powerful pro- 
tector of the Lutherans in England. Not even for the great prize 
of winning England would Luther wound his conscience. When 
knighthood was in flower! 

Barnes left Wittenberg before April 10 and in May asked Crom- 
well for the Mastership of the House of Our Lady of Bethlehem, now 
Bedlam, held till now by Queen Anne’s brother George. 

Barnes used the stay at Wittenberg to print his Lives of the 
Popes, dedicated to King Henry. The material was taken from 
Platina and other papal historians. In the introduction Luther 
writes: “In the beginning, not being much versed in history, I at- 
tacked the Pope a priori, i. e., from the Holy Scriptures. Now I am 
wonderfully delighted that others are doing the same a posteriori, i. e., 
from history. And I think I am triumphing, since, as the light 
appears, I understand that the histories agree with the Scriptures. 
For what I have learned from St. Paul and Daniel as teachers, that 
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the Pope is the adversary of God and of all, this history indicates 
with its very finger, pointing out not merely genus and species, but 
the very individual.” 

Fueter says: “Protestant historiography has received its pro- 
gram from the hand of Luther himself. Its first work appeared 
under the eyes of the Reformer at Wittenberg and with a preface 
by him.” 

In 1545 Luther wrote an introduction to Papal Fidelity of 
Hadrian IV and Alexander III shown to Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa. 
This booklet is a literal translation of part of Barnes’s Lives, the 
translation and notes likely by Luther himself. 

In May, 1536, Henry beheaded George Boleyn for incest with 
Anne, a few months before the birth of Elizabeth?! With his dying 
breath he declared his innocence. A convinced Lutheran, he said 
to the people, “I desire you to help to the setting forth of the true 
Word of God.” On May 19, 1536, Henry beheaded his Queen Anne, 
to the end declaring her innocence. 

Melanchthon wrote, “More accused than convicted of adultery.” 
Cardinal Campegi also testified to her innocence. Queen Mary of 
Hungary, now regent of the Netherlands, wrote her brother Ferdinand 
of Austria, “People say Henry trumped up the charge to get rid 
of her.” At her death Anne called herself a Lutheran. Froude 
says, “She had been conspicuously Lutheran; her family and her 
party were Lutheran.” Bishop Aylmer asks: “Was not Quene 
Anne... the chief, first, and only cause of banyshing the beast of 
Rome with all his beggarly baggage? Was there ever in England 
a greater feate wrought by any man then this was by a woman?... 
Wherefore though many deserved muche praise for the helping 
forwarde of it, yet the croppe and roote was the Quene, whiche God 
hath endewed with wisdome that she coulde, and gyven hir the 
minde that she would do it.” 

In June Barnes warned Melanchthon not to come to England 
in spite of Henry’s earnest and repeated invitations. 

Coverdale’s translation of the Bible of course did not please all, 
and hot debates were held in the convocation begun June 9, 1536, 
at St. Paul’s with Hugh Latimer’s stinging sermon on “The Unjust 
Steward.” Alesius gives a vivid account of one of the sessions. 

“At the King’s pleasure all the learned men, but especially the 
bishops, assembled, to whom this matter seemed chiefly to belong... . 
The bishops and prelates attending upon the coming of Cromwell, as 
he was come in, rose up and did obeisance unto him as their vicar- 
general, and he again saluted every one in their degree and sat down 
in the highest place at the table, according to his degree and office. .. . 
Thereupon Cromwell opened the discussion by sketching in a short 
speech the King’s purpose and commands. He will not, he said, 
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‘admit any articles or doctrine not contained in the Scripture, but 
approved only by continuance of time and old custom and by un- 
written verities, as ye were wont to do.... His Majesty will give 
you high thanks if ye will set and conclude a godly and a perfect 
unity, whereunto this is the only way and mean, if ye will determine 
all things by the Scripture, as God commandeth you in Deuteronomy ; 
which things His majesty exhorted and desireth you to do.’ 

“The bishops rose up altogether, giving thanks unto the King’s 
Majesty ... for his mostly godly exhortation.” 

Alesius, at the invitation of Cromwell, explained the meaning 
of the word “sacrament.” Stokesley, Bishop of London, interrupted 
him as he was looking up the Fathers and was in turn checked by 
Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford, who had on July 4 returned from 
his conference with Luther at Wittenberg. He reminded both that 
they were commanded by the King that these controversies should 
be determined by the rule and judgment of the Scriptures. 

He said to Alesius: “Brother Alexander, contend not so much 
about the mind and sayings of the doctors and school-writers, for ye 
know that they in many places do differ among themselves and that 
they are contrary to themselves in almost every article. And there 
is no hope of any concord if we must lean to their judgment in 
matters of controversy.” Then, specially addressing the bishops: 
“Think not that we ean by any sophistical subtleties steal out of 
the world against the light which every one doth see. Christ hath 
so lightened the world at this time that the light of the Gospel hath 
put to flight all misty darkness, and it will shortly have the higher 
hand of all clouds, though we resist in vain ever so much. 

“The lay people do now know the Holy Scriptures better than 
many of us, and the Germans have made the text of the Bible so 
plain and easy by the Hebrew and Greek tongues that now many 
things may be better understood without any glosses at all than by 
all the commentaries of the doctors. And, moreover, they have so 
opened these controversies by their writings that women and children 
may wonder at the blindness and falsehood that have been hitherto. 
[This in reply to Bishop Stokesley’s sneer at the Word of God, which 
every cobbler was now reading in his mother tongue.] Truth is the 
daughter of time, and time is the mother of truth; and whatsoever is 
besieged of truth cannot long continue; and upon whose side truth 
doth stand, that ought not to be thought transitory or that it will 
ever fall.” 

Hard pressed in the argument, Stokesley replied to Alesius with 
great heat: “Ye are far deceived if ye think that there is none other 
Word of God than which every souter and cobbler doth read in their 
mother tongue. And if ye think that nothing pertaineth unto the 
Christian faith but that only that is written in the Bible, then err 
ye plainly with the Lutherans.” 
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“Now, when the right noble Lord Cromwell, the archbishop, with 
the other bishops who did defend the pure doctrine of the Gospel, heard 
this, they smiled a little one upon another, forasmuch as they saw 
him flee even in the very beginning of the disputation unto his old 
rusty sophistry and unwritten verities. 

“Thus through the industry of Cromwell the colloquies were 
brought to this end, that, albeit religion could not wholly be reformed, 
yet at that time there was some reformation had throughout all 
England.” 

The Wittenberg Articles, of 1536, called by Seckendorf a “repe- 
tition and explanation of the Augsburg Confession,’ were not 
adopted; Gardiner supplied the political reasons against them. But 
for these political reasons England would likely have become Lutheran 
in 1536. 

Even as it was, they had considerable influence on the Book of 
X Articles of Faith and Ceremonies presented by Bishop Fox to 
Convocation on July 11. On the 31st Alesius through Aepinus sent 
a translation to Germany. “A most confused composition,” com- 
mented Melanchthon. 

It was said in convocation there were sixty-seven Lutheran 
errors current in England. Fuller calls them “the Protestant religion 
in ore.’ We have read it had even been proposed in Parliament to 
adopt the Augsburg Confession. 

The Wittenberg Articles, of 1536, had also an influence on The 
Institution of a Christian Man, of 1537, the Bishops’ Book, with 
a preface by Bishop Fox of Hereford. Froude calls this book “in 
point of language beyond all question the most beautiful composition 
that had yet appeared in the English language.” 

In May, 1548, Henry revised the Bishops’ Book and called it 
A Necessary Doctrine of Erudition for Any Christian Man, the 
King’s Book. Of it Gardiner wrote, “The king’s majesty hath, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, composed all matters of religion.” 

Richard Taverner, one of the “Lutheran” students at Wolsey’s 
Cardinal College at Oxford, who suffered persecution for his faith, 
was a layman and a lawyer and good in Greek, even wont “to quote 
the law in Greek.” Cromwell got Henry to give him a clerkship. In 
1536 appeared The Confessyon of the Fayth of the Germaynes, exhib- 
ited to the Most Victorious Emperour Charles the V., at Augusta, 
the yere of our Lord, 1530. To which is added the Apologie of 
Melancthon, who defendeth with Reasons invincible the aforesayd 
Confessyon, translated by Richard Taverner, at the commandment 
of his Master, the ryght honourable Master Thomas Cromwell, chefe 
secretare to the Kynges Graces. London, Robert Redman. 

At the same time came out A compendious letter which John 
Pomerane — curate of the congregacion of Wittenberge sent to the 
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faithfull christen congregacion in England. London, Richard 
Charlton. 

The King’s own printer published Tyndale’s “Luther’s New 
Testament in English.” 

Lucy told Cromwell a priest declared, “Ember days were named 
after one Luther, a paramour of a certain bishop of Rome.” 

When Jacob Schenk and Philip Moth were made Licentiates 
of Theology, on October 10, 1536, Luther presided at the disputation 
“On the Power of the Council,” which Paul III on June 4 had called 
to Mantua for May 23, 1537. Dr. Barnes took part in the debate. 
Perhaps it was for the “honorable guests” that the city council sent 
eight cans of Rhine wine for the banquet at the Black Cloister, 
Luther’s house. 

Stephen Gardiner sent Henry Phillips and Gabriel Donne to 
arrest William Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament. In 
May, 1535, they had him in the great state prison of Vilvorde, near 
Brussels. With the King’s consent Cromwell wrote Archbishop 
Carondelet and the marquis of Bergen. Thomas Poynts of the 
“English House” at Antwerp delivered the letters. Stephen Vaughan 
also made strenuous efforts to save the reformer. In vain. On 
October 6, 1536, he was strangled and burned — which he had 
long looked for. His last word was, “Lord, open the king of 
England’s eyes!” Wo. DALLMANN. 
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The Greatness of Luther’s Commentary 
on Galatians. 


If some theologians and historians declare to have been dis- 
appointed with Luther’s Galatians, it is because they looked for a 
commentary more learned and critical than popular.*) It was not 
intended to be a critical study in the present philological sense of the 
term. Nor does the work hold out the slightest shred of comfort 
to the Modernist. During the stormy years that gave birth to this 
commentary Luther had too much practical work of prior importance 
on his hands to find leisure for comparative and critical exegesis. 

It still remains a marvel how he could pen a commentary so 
diffuse and yet so simple. Its thought- and sermon-stimulating 
properties are immense. It is not so much a commentary which 
deals with every iota of the original — although sincere exposition 
is by no means neglected — as a course of lectures on the chief Chris- 
tian doctrine, justification by faith, and as set forth in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. There lies the reason why the commentary 


*) Cp. e.g., Fife, Young Luther, pp. 214 ff. 
37 
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has become such a tremendous spiritual force to all who came into 
devout and studious contact with it. 

Martin Bucer (1491—1551), although often unionistically in- 
clined and Jacking that courage of conviction and confession which 
characterized Luther, was nevertheless a man of profound learning. 
Cranmer called him to England to further the cause of the Reforma- 
tion there. Enjoying the freer spirit of the British Isles, Bucer stayed 
in England until his dying day, holding a professorship at Cam- 
bridge University. On receiving and reading a copy of Luther’s 
Galatians, he jubilantly wrote to Spalatin: “Luther, by the divine 
lucubrations which he hath published, stands so high in my opinion 
that I look to him as an angelic guide in the interpretation of dif- 
ficult passages of Scripture. How, then, think you, did I rejoice 
when one of our brethren brought me his commentary on the 
Galatians! After only a very slight perusal of it I felt like dancing 
for joy.” (As reported by Milner, History of the Church, 1812.) 

It is well known that the commentary indelibly impressed its 
benign influence upon the immortal dreamer of Bedford jail. Speak- 
ing of the conflicts of his soul, Bunyan writes: — 

“T did greatly long to see some ancient godly man’s experience 
who had writ some hundreds of years before I was born. Well, after 
such longings in my mind, the God in whose hands are all our days 
and ways did cast into my hand one day a book of Martin Luther; 
it was his comment on the Galatians, .. . the which when I had but 
a little way perused, I found my condition in his experience so largely 
and profoundly handled as if this book had been written out of my 
heart. This made me marvel; for, thus thought I, this man could 
not know anything of the state of Christians now, but must needs 
write and speak the experience of former days. Besides, he doeth 
most gravely in that book debate of the rise of these temptations, 
namely, blasphemy, desperation, and the like, showing that the Law 
of Moses as well as the devil, death, and hell hath a very great 
hand therein, the which at first was very strange to me; but con- 
sidering and watching, I found it so indeed. But of particulars here 
I intend nothing; only this methinks I must let fall before all men, 
I do prefer this book of Martin Luther upon Galatians (excepting 
the Holy Bible) before all the books that ever I have seen, as most 
fit for a wounded conscience.” 

Indeed, the author of Pilgrim’s Progress read this book on 
Galatians well, and he certainly got the point. Like the poor, so 
wounded consciences are always with us and always have been. Little 
wonder, then, that the book was read with so great an avidity im- 
mediately after its first publication and became so instrumental in 
promoting the glorious, soul-liberating cause of the Reformation. 

This gives Luther’s monumental work a superior claim to the 
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attention of the historian. It became one of the most powerful means 
of reviving the light of Scripture in the sixteenth century. Further- 
more, it will in all ages be capable of doing the same, under the 
blessing of God, whenever men regard the oracles of divine truth and 
whenever souls shall be distressed with a sense of indwelling sin 
and guilt. 

Canon Hare (1795—1855), chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, 
in 1839 preached a remarkable series of sermons, “In Vindication of 
Luther.” Then, now nearly a hundred years ago, he said: “Not till 
the world’s course has run out, will it be known to how many persons 
this commentary on the Galatians has been a blessed well-spring of 
spiritual light and consolation.” 

Archbishop Richard Trench (1807—1886) of Dublin, dean of 
Westminster, professor of New Testament exegesis at Cambridge, 
poet and scholar, did not overstate when he claimed that “Luther has 
done more to bring out the innermost spirit of St. Paul’s writings 
than all other critics put together.” 

These are strong, but not too strong words of theologians out- 
side the Lutheran communion. It is doubtful whether Luther’s com- 
mentary will be relished at all by any but serious, humble, and 
contrite spirits. They are the only people in the world to whom the 
all-important article of justification will appear worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. 

The article of justification by faith we rightly hold to be that 
article by which the Christian Church stands or falls. It is the acid 
test, the true criterion, and “the only solid rock,” as Luther describes 
it in the preface to his commentary. 

Faith alone justifies. This divine truth gave direction to all of 
Luther’s labors in the epistle of St. Paul’s. Yet this master in the 
Scriptures warns that faith never excludes good works. Lest sinful 
man make his new-found liberty in Christ a cloak for maliciousness, 
Luther, following Paul meticulously, is very careful to explain that 
true faith is also infallibly connected with a spirit of true benevolence, 
the spirit of benevolence, or love, which regards the Law as a rule, 
but that the kingdom of God is attained not through the Law, or 
the works of the Law, but by faith. Everything is to be ascribed to 
faith, so that all our sufficiency is of God, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift. 

The points of doctrine “which ought to be explained to the 
people” Luther finds laid down by the apostle in this order: Let 
a man first learn to despair of his own strength; let him hear the 
word of evangelical faith; hearing, let him believe it; believing, let 
him call upon God; calling upon Him, let him find, as he will, that 
he is being heard; being heard of God, let him receive the spirit of 
love; receiving this spirit, let him walk in the same and not fulfil 
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the lusts of the flesh, but let him crucify them; lastly, being crucified 
with Christ, let him rise from the dead and possess the kingdom 
of heaven. 

This is the most masterful treatise on the difference and co- 
relation between works and faith ever set down. Here is a practical 
manual of faith and works, valuable to layman and theologian alike. 
For has not this apparent contradiction between faith and works 
always been a bone of contention and cause of confusion to men of 
finite minds? But his clear delineation of the rise and progress of 
Christian faith and life in this epistle obviously shows that Luther 
fully understood the apostle’s meaning. As a matter of fact, Luther 
was the man of God to write such a commentary on such an epistle 
of faith as the Galatians. 

The great Reformer himself had plowed deep into the human 
heart. He well knew its native depravity. He had long labored to 
no purpose to gain peace of conscience by legal observances and moral 
works. He had counted himself among the “pious and just monks” 
and declared in 1533 that, if any son of the cloister could have earned 
salvation from the monastic profession, it would have been he. When 
his father feared that he might not be able to keep his vows, Luther 
shows himself “unpricked by conscience for any failure of this kind.” 
In the commentary itself he declares: “Outwardly I lived good, just, 
and poor and cared nothing for the world.” But it was the God- 
directed discovery that the just shall live by his faith that relieved 
him from his “most pungent anxiety.” It was appointed in the 
eternal and mysterious counsels of the Godhead that Luther should 
teach mankind this great evangelical tenet after upwards of a thou- 
sand years of public obscurity. The angel with the everlasting 
Gospel was on the way. 

Through the entire commentary the author proves from the 
inspired apostle that in justification before God all sorts of human 
works are excluded, moral as well as ceremonial. Men are declared 
righteous before God not because of what they have done or can or 
will do, but because of what Christ has done for them. Luther in his 
masterly exposition restored to the Christian world the true forensic 
sense of the term “justification” and rescued it from an erroneous 
sense in which it had been used for many ages, as though meaning 
“habits of virtue poured into the Christian (gratia infusa),” thus 
confounding justification with sanctification. 

Luther, the incomparable theologian, once for all times here settled 
the true bonds and limits of the Law and the Gospel and clearly 
distinguished between being accepted by God and personal holiness. 
He is a doctor of the Scriptures indeed. To be accepted with God, 
he shows, is a free gift received through Christ alone by faith in the 
heart of the humbled sinner, whose pardon and reconciliation with 
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God is complete by His Son. Personal holiness remains imperfect in 
this life and perfection is sincerely pressed after, and such press- 
ing after is delighted in. By this doctrine a new light breaks on the 
mind, and Christianity appears singularly distinct not only from 
popery, but also from all other religions. 

Thus, throughout the commentary the observant reader will note 
Luther’s clear-cut progress of thought by his running comments on 
each chapter and verse of this Pauline epistle. He begins with the 
basis of proper exposition and at the outset lays down what con- 
stitutes sound principles of interpretation. Then he launches full 
force into the theme of the book: justification by faith alone. This 
sola fide he carries out by numerous instances and examples, always 
most closely following his divinely inspired preceptor Paul. Then 
at the end of the book he beholds the new creature. Properly, and 
Scripturally, sanctification follows upon justification; the new man 
follows the new birth. 

After a careful and continued study of Luther’s commentary on 
Galatians of 1535 any one who at all ruefully realizes his need of 
a Savior will most heartily concur with Dr. Staupitz when he said 
to Friar Martin before the Reformation had actually begun: — 

“T like the doctrine you preach exceedingly. It gives the glory 
and everything else to God alone and nothing to man. Now it is 
clearer than the day that it is impossible to ascribe too much glory, 
goodness, and mercy to God.” 

Fort McArthur, Cal. R. T. Du Brav. 


<--> 
Corr 
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Jede Nummer unferer Zeitfdhrift enthalt adht Seiten Biidherbefprechungen, 
und mancdmal geben wir nocd) zwei Seiten ju. G8 Ddiirfte unjern Lefern nicht 
unlieb fein, wenn wir einmal ein Wort itber die Wbficht und den Nugen folder 
Riicherangeigen jagen. Mach unferer itherzeugung haben dieje Rezenfionen einen 
dDreifaden Swed. Cinmal wollen fie unfere Lefer einigermaken auf dem laufen- 
den erhalten daritber, was in der theologifden Welt Wmerifas und Europas vor 
fis) geht, und wie fic) dDieS in Den neuerfdheinenden Biidern zeigt. Bur theologi- 
jdhen Weiterarbeit deS Pfarrer$ gehirt eben auch dieS, dak er orientiert ift und 
bleibt iiber den theologifden Betrieh feiner Beit, aud) wenn er feinS der ange- 
jeigten Biider faufen oder lefen fann. DeS8halb ift ein jweiter Bwed folder 
Viicheranjzeigen, nicht blok einen, wenn aud) nod) jo fnappen, Cinblid in den 
Inhalt des betreffenden Buchs gu gewahren, fondern jugleid) in Verbindung mit 
der Befpredhung dies oder jenes zur Sprache ju bringen, waS direft der Ertvei- 
terung der theologijden Kenntniffe dient. Cine Regenfion, tvie wir fie auffaffen, 
ift sugleid) ein Nagel, an den man noch ettoas anbdereS hingen fann und foll, 
Damit aud die Wnzeige eines vielleidht villig abjulehnenden Werkes doch frucht- 
bringend fei. DeShalb haben wir hin und wieder auch ein bedentendes Werf, 
das unS nicht gu RegenfionSsweden guging, gefauft, entweder gum vollen oder 
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3u dem bon dem Verleger angebotenen ermipfigten Preis, und e§ dann befproden. 
Endlich aber findet fid) unter den Lefern diefer Zeitfdrift mand einer, der recht 
bedenft, Dak man aud) theologifd nicht recht arbeiten fann ohne Werfzeug und 
daz deShalb jeder Paftor darauf bedadht fein follte, in den Befik deS nitigen 
Handiwerfs3eugs gu fommen und, wenn befonders gute Werkzeuge hergeftelit wer- 
den, Diefe fid) auch anzufdhaffen. Unfere theologifden Werkzeuge find die Biicer, 
befonders folde Biicher, mit denen wir recht in unfer lebenSlanglicdes Lehrbuch, 
die Heilige Schrift, und in die Daraus gefdhipfte chriftlide Lehre eindringen finnen, 
und folche, Die un$ unfere Beit recht verftehen Iehren oder un$ Anweifung geben 
zur praftifden WuSridtung unfers Wmts. DeShalb diirfte man fic) auch beim 
BViicherfaufen immer etwas nad) den Rezenfionen in unfern Beitfdhriften ridten; 
und weil fo oft die Mittel fehlen, fic) ein Buch anzufchaffen, follte man dahin 
wirfen, dah ein gewiffes Buch von der Hffentliden Bibliothef der betreffenden 
Stadt angefdhafft wird. Diefe Weije haben wir felbft fdon mehr alS einmal 
befolgt und bei den Bibliothefaren in der Regel freundlides Cntgegenfommen 
gefunden. 

Die Rezenfionen, die in unjerer Beitjchrift erfdheinen, find mancdmal fiirger, 
mandmal finger, und dies mufk dem einzelnen Rezenfenten iiberlaffen bleiben. 
Wher wieviel man aus einer auSfiihrliden Rezenfion lernen fann, wird jeder 
Lefer erfennen, wenn er gum Beifpiel die Befprechung deS Buches von dem viel- 
genannten Stanley Jones in der Wprilnummer, S. 313, Tieft oder die Wusfiih- 
rungen iiber eine Reihe neuerer Schriften, die fich im Dezemberheft de$ vorigen 
VSahrgangs, S. 881, finden. 

Wird nun aber auch der Bie folder Regzenfionen erreiht? Wir tinnten 
dieS mit einer ganjen Anzahl miindlicer und jchriftlicer Wusfagen belegen, 
wollen jedoch nur einige anfiihren. Wir machen immer wieder die Erfahrung, 
dah ein Sti Wahrheit in Dem paradoren Wort liegt, das der befannte Hebraift, 
reget und Talmudforfdher H. L. Stra in feinen Sdhiilertagen von dem {pater 
nad) Umerifa gefommenen, dann hier in St. Louis wirfenden und fdliehlic) zur 
fatholifden Kirche abgefallenen Couard Preuf gehirt hat: ,Die Weisheit befteht 
in Biichertiteln.”1) Darum fagte auch fiirzlic) cin Hervorragender Padagog 
unjerS Landes auf einer grofen, von eta 6,000 Sdhulmannern unfers Landes 
bejudten Verjammlung hier in St. Qouis: “Knowing where to find informa- 
tion is a part of education.” 

So fehrieh un im Oftober legten Jahres einer unferer Paftoren aus dem 
Often: ,Schon feit vier Jahren habe ich tiglich mein griechifdes Neues Teftament 
gelejfen. Jn jiingfter Beit habe id) mich mit Conybear and Stods Selections 
from the Septuagint befakt. Sie finnen fic) denfen, wie jehr mic) Bhre Rezen- 
fion der Rabhlficen ,Septuaginta’ (VI, 873) intereffierte.” Cr und andere haben 
fich DiefeS prichtige Werk feitdem angefdafft. Bor etwa 3ehn Jahren wurde in 
nXehre und Wehre” das Werk Heinrid) Bihmers ,Der junge Luther” angezeigt. 2) 
Bald darauf jchrieh mir ein alterer Grofftadtpaftor: ,Bor einigen Tagen erbhielt 
ich von Deutfehland Dr. Bihmers ,Der junge Luther‘. Bch ftimme Deinem Urteil 
iiber diefeS Werk durdaus bei. Beh fann mid) faum vom Lejen diefes Werks 
wegreifen, fo nimmt eS mein Jntereffe in Unfpruch. Jn vieler Hinfidht ift e das 
Vejte, was ich ither Luther bisher gelefen habe, und ich habe nicht wenig iiber ihn 





1) Zimmer, ,, Biidherfleinode ebangelifder Theologen”, S. 163. DiefeS Werk enthalt 
lauter Uusfpriide bon angefebenen Theologen der Neugeit iiber Werle, die ibnen be- 
fonders widtig und wertvoll georden find. 

2) 72, 306. 
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gelefen. Nie hatte id) vorher eine fo genaue Darftellung deS Verlaufs de3 Wblaf- 
ftreites gelefen. Erft aus Bihmers Werk habe ich den alten Kurfiirften recht fennen- 
gelernt und auch jenen Karl von Miltig.” 

Ein anderer, jiingerer Paftor aus einem der Mittelftaaten, der fleihig weiter- 
ftudiert, fic) nad) und nad) eine forgfiltig auSgewablte, gute Bibliothet anfdafft 
und von un die Biographie deS blinden Theologen Coduard Riggenbad) von 
Sejlitter 3) geborgt hatte, jdrieb: “Under separate cover I am returning Ed- 
ward Riggenbach, which arrived a few days ago. The biography was sv 
absorbing that I could not lay it aside. Would to God that all the brethren 
in the ministry of our Synod would devote themselves to the study of the 
Bible with the zeal of a Riggenbach.” 

Cin dlterer Paftor unjerer Synode hat ebenfalls dieje lehrreice und in- 
tereffante Biographie gelejen. WIS er un$ das Werk zuriidfandte, fdrieb er dazu: 
Das Buch ift mir an$ Herz gewadhfen und hat einen tiefen Eindrud auf mic) 
gemacht. Niggenbadh ift in meinen Wugen ein Wunder Gottes. Shade, dah er 
nidt zur vollen Wahrheit durdgedrungen ijt.” 

IS wir einem andern Gliede unjerer Synode, der auf dem Gebiete der Bibel- 
iiberjehung Luthers wohl bejdlagen ijt, die Schrift bon Emanuel Hirfdh) ,Luthers 
deutfche Bibel” 4) gujandten, fehrieb er un8 jzuriid: ,Geradegu verfdlungen habe 
id), was Sirf) von etiva Seite 65 an jdreibt. WuSgezeicpnet legt er dar, mit 
weldhem fiinftlerifden Sinn Luther iiberjegt hat und wie das WUltertiimlide feiner 
Sprache feiner itberjegung feineSiwegs gum Nachteil gereidt. Wuf Cinjzelheiten 
fann ic) nidjt cingehen; nur fo viel will id) fagen, dap der wobhlwollende, ange- 
nehmte Ton, in dem er von Luther Bibel redet, cinem ungemein wobhltut. Auch 
weif er Die paulinijde GlaubenSgeredhtigfeit von der rimifden Werflehre wohl 
3u unterfdeiden, und er ift cin liberaler Theolog! Bch fand viel Neues darin, 
was mir bis jet nod nicht recht 3um Bewuftfein gefommen war.” 

Wieder ein jiingerer Paftor, dev fchon feit Jahren feinen Luther fleigig lieft 
und ftudiert, fehrieh un vor einigen Monaten: ,Habe eben in der lekten Num- 
mer DdDeS CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY Yhre Rejzenfion des Werkes ,Die 
RKiaffifer dev Religion’ 5) gelejen und fann nicht umbin, Bhnen ju fdreiben. Was 
Sie ither Das Studium der Schriften Luther$ fereiben, fann nicht genug betont 
werden. Sie erinnern fich vielleiht meines Fehlers.... Der ift Bewweis fiir Boren 
Sak: ,Wber mehr al einmal find mir auch Artifel und Schriften zu Geficht ge- 
fommen aus lutherijden Kreifen, aud) aus unfern RKreifen, in denen die Verfaffer 
vor BVerfehrtheiten, ja Schwairmercien bewahrt geblieben waren, wenn fie fich 
durd) Luther Hatten aus der Schrift belehren laffen.. Sch hatte, wie ic) dadhte, 
Luther ziemlich regelmapig gelejen, aber doch nicht in rechter Weije.... Beh machte 
mid) nun an das Studium der Galaterauslegungen Luthers und habe fie iiberaus 
liebgetwonnen, fo Daf ic) auch gleicd) die englijde Wusgabe anjdaffte. Beh glaube 
fagen 3u Diirfen, Daf ic) wohl nocd nie fruchbarere Studien getrieben habe. 
Will's Gott, fo foll De Servo Arbitrio die nadjfte Schrift fein, obwobhl id) fie 
wiederholt turforifd gelefen habe. Bh bin auf der Suche nad) einem billigen 
lateinijden Exemplar, fo dah ic) e& mit den itberfegungen vergleichen fann. Luther 
fiihrt wie fein anbderer in die Schrift hinein, und durd feines andern Augen fieht 
man jo flar al8 durd) Quthers.“ 

Der Schreiber hat das ridhtige Urteil in bezug auf itberfegungen. Der vor 


3) ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 4, 796. 
4) ,Nebhre und Webhre”, 75, 82. 5) Sanuarheft, S. 77. 
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nicht langer Beit verftorbene Pfarrer D. W. Gufmann, ein tithtiger Theolog, 
namentlic) in BVegug auf Luther und die Velenntnisfdriften der lutherifdhen Kirche, 
fagte treffend in einer Befprechung deS Werkes von Prof. D. M. Reu Luther's 
German Bible: ,Bei jeder iibertragung in eine andere Sprade gehen gewiffe 
Werte unwweigerlid) verloren. Nicht felten fogar das Sdhinfte und Feinfte, der 
cigentiimlicde Duft und Sdhmel3, der die urfpriinglidhe Faffung ausjzeidnet. Sie 
fallen der Feder deS itberfekers gum Opfer und finnen vielfach in fremdem Ge- 
twande iiberhaupt nicht wiedergegeben werden.6) Und Prof. D. Hans Preuf, eben- 
fallS ein hervorragender Lutherforfder, fried einmal: ,Cine Ttberfegung ift dod) 
immer eine abgefdnittene, nad) Hegel fogar eine nadhgemachte Roje.” 

So finnten wir nod gar mande Mitteilungen aus unferm Leferfreife itber 
den Nugen machen, den man auc) von Rejenfionen haben fann. Aber das 
Sehreiben folder Rezenfionen bhedeutet oft aud) ein Stitd Arbeit, von dem folche, 
Die e8 nicht felbft getan haben, faum eine rechte Vorftellung haben. Gewwif, ein 
Rezenfent fann nidt alle VBiicher von Wnfang bis zum Ende durdlefen. Dies ift 
woh! aud) nicht in jedem Falle nitig; aber andererfeits muh er wieder mande 
Biicher griindlid) Tefen und fich ecingehend mit ihnen auSeinanderfegen, fo dah 
ziemlich viel Beit Davon in Unjfpruc) genommen wird. Chen deShalb finnen auc 
mane Rezenfionen nicht fo fdnell nad dem Erjdeinen eines Buches gedruct 
werden. Nicht unpaffend hat vor einiger Beit ein Regzenjent gefagt: 

nQat eine Befprechung eines Buches, das fdon vor zwei Jahren erfchienen ift, 
heute nod) Sinn und Swed? 8 ift begreiflidh, dak der Verleger wie aud) der 
Herausgeber de§ Organs, in dem die BVefpredung erfdeinen foll, eine miglicdft 
tafdhe Wuferung wiinfdht. Weniger begreiflid ift, dak aud) viele Verfaffer diefen 
Wunfh haben. Denn was ijt die Folge davon, wenn der Negenfent fdnell fertig ift 
mit feinem Wort? Dann wird das Buch oft nur durchflogen, im beften Falle 
durdgelefen. Der Verfaffer deS hier gu befprechenden Buches hat mir vor Jahren 
einmal auf die Frage, warum er fo wenig rezenfiere, Die Wntwort gegeben: Sh 
weik nicht alles beffer.© Der Rezenfent mu ja faft fo tun, als wiifte er eS beffer 
al der Verfaffer. Mander tut jedenfallS fo, wenn er feine Noten austeilt. Dabei 
ift Das Rezenfieren fdwer genug, aud) wenn man nidt den Anfprud) erhebt, dah 
man e8 beffer twiffe. Man muf ein Buch, das einer ernfthaften Befpredhung wert 
ift, nidt nur anlefen, aud) nidt nur durdlefen, fondern in ihm arbeiten, ja nod) 
beffer mit ihm arbeiten. Dann fann allerdings cine Regenfion nicht fo fix er- 
fceinen. ... Die fechnellen RNezenfionen werden meift auc fdnell vergefjen.”“ 7) 

&. §. 
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Der Sdhrijtqrund fiir die Lehre von der satisfactio vicaria. 
(Fortfegung.) 





Apojt. 20,28: Habt nun adt auf eud felbft und auf 
Die gange Herde, unter welde eud der Heilige Geift 
gefebt bat alS Auffeher, gu meiden die Gemeinde 
Gottes, die cr erworben hat durd fein eigenes Blut. 
Der Zujammenhang, in dem diefe Worte vorfommen, ijt befannt. 


6) Theologifmes Literaturblatt, 56 (1935), 88. 
7) Theologifmes Literaturblatt, 55 (1934), 358. 
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Der Apojtel Paulus war am Ende feiner dritten MijjionSreife auf dem 
Wege nad Ferujalem. Cr hatte fic) gu Wnfang de Yahres 58 drei 
Monate lang in Griedhenland, refpeftive in Korinth, aufgehalten, Wpojt. 
20, 3, und hatte Dann durch Mazedonien und iiber Troas die Riidreije 
nad Palajtina angetreten. Ctiwa giwei Woden nach dem Paffabhfeft des 
Jahres erreidte Paulus die Stadt Miletus, die neun geographijde oder 
dreigig englijde Meilen fiidlich von Ephejus auf der andern Seite eines 
fleinen Meerbufens lag. Wahrend das Schiff hier vor WAnfer lag, nahm 
Paulus die Gelegenheit wabhr, eine lange Unterredung mit den Wltejten 
pon Ephejus gu haben. Die Klimar diefer Rede findet fic) in un- 
ferer Stelle. 

Der Wpojtel crmahnt die Pajtoren von Ephefjus achtguhaben, als 
eine Hauptfunttion ifres xowatverw (1 Petr. 5,2), gunadhjt auf fid 
jelber, al die Der Herde cin Erempel und Vorbild fein follen, und dann 
eben auch auf die Herde, auf die ganze Gemeinde, jung und alt; denn 
alle Glieder der Gemeinde waren ihrer Seelforge anvertraut und 
alle follten ihre Fiirforge in rechter Weifje geniefen. Der WApojtel meijt 
dabei Darauf hin, dak der Heilige Geijt jie gefebt hatte gu Wufjehern der 
Gemeinde und dag ihr Dienjt cin Weiden der Gemeinde Gottes fein 
follte, jo da alle Schafe unter ifrem evangelifden Regiment jtehen 
jollten. €3 wird hier, im Unterfdied von Pdoxer, die Wuffidht und itber- 
wachung befonders herbvorgehoben. 

Und nun folgt der Relativfag, der fiir uns in dicjem ZSujammen- 
hang von befonderem Sntereffe ijt: Die er fim erworben hat 
durd fein cigenes Blut. Subjeft des Sabes ijt offenbar das 
Nomen Beds, und e3 wird hiermit flar begeugt, dak SEfus Chrijtus, um 
Deffen Blut e3 fich hier handelt, wahrer Gott ijt. Und dic Tatfade, dap 
der Sohn Gotte3 fein Blut dahingegeben hat, wird verftarft durch den 
Wusdruct ,, durch fein eigenes Blut”. Chrijtus ijt, wie der Schreiber des 
Hebraerbric§3 begeugt, nicht durd) der Boefe oder Kalber Blut, fondern 
er ift Durch fein cigenes Blut einmal in das Geilige eingegangen und hat 
cine etwige Erlofung exrfunden Hebr. 9,12. C3 ift dad Blut JEju Chrifti, 
de Sohnes Gottes, das hier in VBetracdht fommt, das hier in der Waag- 
jchale liegt. Bei der in Frage fommenden Erlofung fonnte fein Gub- 
ititut fiir Dies Blut gebraucht werden, fondern e3 galt fein cigenes Hei- 
lige3 und teures Blut. 

Gottes Sohn jelber hat alfo fein Blut gegeben, vergojjen. Und 
damit hat er fidh Dic Gemeinde Gottes erworben. Nicht als ob 
die Erlofung nicht fir alle Menfden gefdehen ware, cine Tatjade, die ja © 
in der Schrift fdier iibergenug begeugt wird, jondern dak die Durch ibn 
gejdjehene Erlijung ibre Anwendung findet auf die Gemeinde 
Gottes, auf die Glaubigen, die durch feine Gnade die ftellvertretende Ge- 
nugtuung annehmen. Diefe find durch fein Slut erworben, durdh 
jeinen Opfertod fein Cigentum geworden. Denn das Verbum xequrorei- 
otar bedeutet ,,fiir fic) ertwerben oder getwinnen”. Bgl. fchon Sef. 43, 21 
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in Den LXX: Aadv pov, Sv xeguxomodunv. Der Upoftel begieht fic hier 
auf den jtellvbertretenden Tod Chrijti, der ja auch jonjt immer wieder in 
der Schrift hervorgehoben wird: Yoh. 10, 11.18; Eph. 1,14; Tit. 2,14; 
1 Pet. 2,9. Dabei fallt auch auf, dak der AWpojtel den Gedanfen von 
Bj. 74, 2 wiedergibt, wo Afjaph von dem Erfaufen der Gemeinde Gottes 
redet: MIP ANI, wo die LXX éxthjow, von xtéonm, gefegt haben. 
Durd fein Blut hat fid) der Sohn Gottes, Gott, die Gemeinde erfauft, 
das Lojegeld erlegt, fie fich gu eigen gemacht. Damit find die Glaubigen 
fein Cigentum getworden, tie died auch Eph. 1,14 als Bie der gangen 
Erldfung hingejtellt wird: ,gum Biwed der Erlojung des Cigentums 
Gottes”, eis dxodvtQewow tijs xegutoujoews, “unto the redemption of 
God’s own possession.” Gomit hat Chrijtus durd) das Opfern, durd 
das Vergieken feines Blutes uns die vollige Verfohnung ertworben und 
fidh zum Cigentum gemadt. 

Eph. 1, 7: Sn weldhem mir haben die Erlofjfung 
dDurd fein Blut, die Vergebung der bertretungen, 
nad dem Reidtum feiner Gnade. 

Diejer Relativjak ijt einer aus einer Tangen Meihe von Wusfagen, 
Die Den Unfang de3 Ephejerbriefe3 charafterifieren als cine der erhabend- 
jten Berioden, die je auf dem Gebicte dex chrijtlidjen Theologie ge- 
fchrieben tworden find. Und das Bentrum dicfer cingigartigen Sab- 
periode ijt Dicfer Sak bon Der satitsfactio vicaria. 

Chrijtus ijt Subjeft bes Sabes. Jn ihm haben wir, die wir durdh 
feine Gnade im Glauben feine Stellvertretung angenommen haben, die 
Erldjung. Jn Chrifto, in dem und an dem wir uns als Chrijten bez 
finden, haben und befiken wir die Erldfung, die villige Losfaufung. 
Und gtvar ijt e3 die Erldfung oder Losfaufung dDurd fein Blut, 
denn der Wusdruc ijt ein Begriff: ¢3 gibt nur diefe cine Erldfung 
oder Freifaufung. C8 fann nidt deutlider ausgefagt werden, als e3 
hier gefdieht: ,Chrijtus hat durch fein Heiliges, teures Blut, indem er 
fein cigenes Leben als Lofegeld fiir dic Schuldigen einjebte, die Sitnder 
von der Schuldhaft losgefaujft, die Schuld gefiihnt, die Strafe gebiift.“ 
(Stochardt.) Er redet hier von h adxoddtewois, von Der Erlifung, wie 
jie eben fchon feit Sahrhunderten erfehnt worden war. Diefe Erlofung 
ijt jebt unfer Cigentum, unfer permanenter Befis. 

Dabei ijt die Meinung des Wusdruck3 durchaus nicht befdhrantt auf 
eine Vefreiung von der Macht oder der VBefleckung durch die Siinde, fon- 
Dern der Wpojtel weijt far Hin auf die Erldjung von der Schuld, der 
Verdammnis, dem Fhich der Siinde; denn er fehreibt im appofitionellen 
Sab: Die Vergebung der itbertretungen. Qn Cbhrifto 
haben tir ein fir allemal die villige Erldfung von allen Giinden und 
Damit zugleid) die Vergebung aller itbertretungen. Was immer fich in 
und an uns findet an Giinden und itbertretungen in Gedanfen, Worten 
und Werfen, das ift alles abbegahlt und abgetan durd die Losfaufung, 
die Durch Chriftum gejdehen ijt. Qn und mit der Erlofung ijt die Ver- 
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gebung gejegt, gegeben, vorhanden. Cind die Siinder durd) Chrifti Blut 
wirklich LoSgefauft und aljo vor Gott wirflid [03 uns ledig von ifren 
Giinden, bon Schuld und Strafe, fo jind ihnen eben ihre Giinden und 
irbertretungen bvergeben.” (Stichardt.) 

Und dap dies alles gefchehen ijt jtellvertretenderiveije, ohne alle 
unfer Verdienjt und Wiirdigfeit, wird von dem WApojtel betont, wenn er 
jhreibt: nad dem ReiGtum feiner Gnade. Hier fehen wir, 
wie ein englijcher Wusleger erflart, den cigentliden Pulsfdhlag aller 
evangelijden Lehre. C3 ijt Tauter Gnade, was wir auf feiten Gottes 
fehen, tvas twir in der Anwendung de3 Cvangeliums auf uns erfahren. 
Und diefe Gnade fommt zu uns in ihrer gangen Fille, mit dem Reich- 
tum der Ould de$ Vaters durch CHrijtum. Wus feiner Fille nehmen wir 
alle taglich und immer twieder Gnade um Gnade. Denn diefe Gnade ijt 
ein unberfiegbarer Born, cin unausfdhopflides LicbeSmeer. WAlle dicje 
wunderbaren Gaben gehiren den Glaubigen fraft der Erlofung durdh 
das Blut Chrifti. PB. E.R. 





es 
<—c,r 


Dispofitionen iiber die erfte von der Synodalfonjeren; 
angenommene Cvangelienreife. 


Adhter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
Yoh. 7, 14—24. 


Sn diefem Beitalter deS Unionismus und Modernismus jind 
fdhriftgemape Lehrpredigten eine Geltenheit. €3 bedarf auch in der 
lutherifcen Kirche der grépten Wadhfamfeit von feiten der Paftoren und 
Gemeinden, daw die fleipige Pflege der Lehre nicht unterbleibe. Dic 
Rajtlofigfeit unjercr Beit tragt dagu bei, den griindlichen Unterricht in 
Gotte3 Wort in Kirche, Schule und Haus Zu fehwaden und oberflachliches 
Wiffen als gufriedenjtellend angujehen. Man fagt von Lehrpredigten, 
Daf fie nicht mehr popular, gu trocen jcien, zu groke Wnforderungen an 
Prediger und Zubdrer jiellten, gu arm jeien an Antwendung auf das 
taglice Leben, in ihrem WAngriff auf die faljche Vehre beleidigend und 
friedenjtirend. Ware Chrijten jhaben Lehrpredigten. Wie jteht's in 
unferer Gemeinde al3 folder und bei dem eingelnen in dicfer Beziehung ? 


Die redjte Bflege der Sadjriftlehre. 


1.M%uf uns liegt die Verantwortung, die rete 
Lehre griindlid zu pflegen. 

A. ert. Die Yuden berivunderten fich, B. 15, weil fie cines Lehrers 
Wutoritat und Lehre nur auf Grund cines Studiums auf ciner rabbini- 
fen Schule anerfennen wollten. Bgl. auch Matth. 13,54. So wurde 
Chrijti Wutoritat und feine Lehre in Frage gezgogen. YEjus belehrt feine 
Suborer in begug auf a. feine Wutoritat, die nicht auf AXnmaung ift, 
noch fic) auf die Erfordernifje einer Schule griindet, noch jelbjterdadht ijt, 
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nod eigene Ehre fucht, fondern von Gott dem Vater, der ihn gejandt hat, 
ihm bverliehen ijt, B.16.18. Geine Autoritat ijt erfennbar und be- 
twiefen. JCjus belehrt feine Subsrer b. in bezgug auf feine Lehre, BV. 16. 
Das, toas er lehrt, ijt vom Vater. Zum BZeugnis defjen weijt Chriftus 
hin auf das Beugni3 ibrer Kraft und Wirfung, BV. 17, und auf feine 
Wahrhaftigfeit im Lichte feiner Selbjtverleugnung und feines Gebhor- 
fam8 gegen den Vater im Gegenfab gu der Ehrfucht der Rabbiner. 
Chrifti Wutoritat und Lehre, beide vom Vater herrithrend, bringen Pjlicht 
und Verantivortung mit fich, der SEfus vollfommen nachfommt, B. 14. 
Sede Predigt Chrijti war Lehrpredigt. 

B. Anwendung. 1. Yn begug auf die rechten Prediger. Chriftus 
verivaltet noch heute fein prophetijces Amt. Cr hat uns gejegnet mit 
Paftoren, die predigen fraft der ihnen bon Gott verliehenen Wutoritat. 
Apoft. 20,28; 1 Ror. 12,29; 4,1; 12,28; Gal. 1,1; Sebr. 5,4. Bhre 
Wutoritat ijt unabhangig von Univerfitatstiteln. Sie find Gefandte 
Chrifti und predigen nicht ihre eigene oder anderer Menjden Lehre, 
fondern Gottes Lehre, direft aus der flaren Schrift allein gefdipft. Das 
ijt ihre Hobe Pflicht und Verantwortung vor Gott und feiner Kirde. 
2. Bn begug auf die Bubdrer. Wenn der Prediger bejonders Gewicht 
Tegt auf die Lehre, dann follen fie ihn alS Gottes Boten anerfennen, die 
Sriftlehre annehmen als Gottes Wort, als Chrijti Lehre. Luk. 10, 16; 
2 Ror. 2,17; 1 Theff. 2,13. An der Kraft und Wirfung des Wortes 
Gotte3 wird e3 dann nicht fehlen. Testimonium internum, Sieper, 
Dogm., I, 372 f.; Boh. 6,40. Auf uns Predigern und Zubdrern liegt 
die Verantivortung, die Lehre griindlich mit der uns von Chrifto ver- 
liehenen Wutoritat zu pflegen. 

2. Die reste Vetradtung und Anwendung der 
Sdriftlehre bringt tibergeugung und Segen. 

A. Zert. Nun macht BEfus cine praftifdhe und griindlide Wn- 
twendung. Cr handelt von der Sabbathfeier. Veranlafjung: Rap. 5, 16. 
Das rechte Verjtandnis feblte den Yuden durch Selbjtverfduldung, und 
in dDemjelben Mak fam falfde Lehre und falfdes Leben auf. So wurden 
fie gu Pharijfaern und Méordern. a. Der Yuden ungeredhtes Urteil und 
blinde Dnfonjequenz, b. 19—22, der Ausiwwuchs ihrer durch ihre Tradi- 
tionen gefdivadhten KRenntnis der Schrift, auch der Wusiwuchs ihrer Bos- 
heit, erforderte einen gu ibrer Seligfeit rechten und griindliden UUnter- 
ricjt bon feiten Chrijti. b. Sein Unterricht ijt der Not und den Zubhdrern 
angepagt, dect ihre Siindhaftigfeit an der Hand de3 Gefebes auf, und 
offenbart JEjum als den Sohn Gottes und Heiland, aber nicht ohne 
Widerlegung der falfden Lehre (Polemif), und giwar fo griindlic, daB 
einerfeits der Bubirer Gewwijfen getroffen wurde und andererfeits viele 
an ibn glaubten, 8.31. Go hat YEjus jede Lehre recht und griindlid 
borgetragen, den einen gur Strafe, den andern gum Wadstum im 
Glauben und Leben. 


B. Anwendung. a. Denfen wir ja nicht, dak Lehrer und Sdiiler 
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die alte Schriftlehre entbehren oder mit einem Minimum der Sdhriftlehre 
ausfommen finnen. SCfus hat immer wieder Lehrpredigten gehalten. 
Die Betradhtung der fech3 Hauptitiice, und ihre Antwendung auf da3 
tiglide Leben mu recht fleigig und griindlich wiederholt werden. Treue 
Vrediger und glaubige Zubdrer wollen da3. Ya SEfus mill's, Matth. 
28, 20a; Soh. 8, 31. 32; Apojt. 20,27. — b. Rechter Unterricht im 
Gefeb offenbart und twiderlegt Menfdengejebe und itberfiihrt das Ge- 
jwifjen. Redhter und griindlicder Unterridt im Cvangelium verherrlicht 
JEjum, ergieht die Chrijten gu Sehrifigelehrten und fcharft ihr Urteil. 
Warum jind Adventijten Wdventijten und Calviniften Calvinijten? Weil 
e3 bei ifnen an der rechten Griindlicdfeit in der Schriftlehre fehlt. Und 
tvarunt find tir, was tir find? Weil, allein durch Gottes Gnade, bei 
un3 das griindlicje sola Scriptura gilt. Da3 erzielt auch Cinigfeit des 
Glaubens und bewabhrt vor falfder Lehre. 

ES ijt fiir Prediger und Gemeinde das bejfte Beugnis3, dak beide in 
Der Lehre feft gegriindet jind. Siehe Luther X, 369. 

&. §. Smufal. 


Neunter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
Markt. 12, 38—44. 


Sn der Schrift wird viel von Frimmigfeit geredet. Gott fordert 
Hrommigfeit, 1 Moj. 17,1; Pj.37,37; gibt ihr herrlide Verheipungen, 
1 Mof. 4,7; Pj. 112,2.4; Matth. 25,21; uf. Um diefer Forderung 
nadgufommen, um Gegen davon Zu haben, muk unjere Frimmigfeit 
rechter Urt fein. Nicht alles, was fich als Frimmigfeit ausgibt, ijt wirk- 
lich Frommigkeit. C3 ijt von Wichtigfeit, gu erfennen, twas tvahre, was 
falfdhe Frommigfeit ijt. 

Bweierlei Frimmigfeit, 
1. eine Guerlide, eigenniibige, verdammlige; 
2. eine innerlide, jelbjtlofe, gefegnete. 


1. 

B.38 werden Schrifigelehrte genannt. Das twaren Leute, die fich 
su Kirche und Gottes Wort hielten, damit fleigig umgingen, eine gute 
Kennini3 der Schrift hatten, fic) untereinander und mit SEfu befragten, 
willig twaren, immer mehr 3u lernen und auch andern AWuffehlup zu 
geben, Matth. 2,4 ff. Das ift nicht verfehrt. Wollte Gott, e3 gabe 
mehr Schriftitudium, groperen Cifer, in der Erfenntnis der gottlichen 
Wahrheit und de3 Heilandes zugunehmen. AWpoft.17,11. Wuch beteten 
jie viel, B.40. CbenfallS nicht vertwerflich, fondern von Gott geboten. 
Nicht ihr Schriftitudium, nicht ihr Beten war verwerflich, fondern die 
efelhafte Geuchelei, die fich bei fo vielen unter ihnen fand. 

B.38—40. Unter dem Vorwand der Frommigfeit fucten fie die 
eigene Chre, wollten von den Leuten gegriift und obenangefebt twerden, 
fuchten den eigenen Borteil, feuten fich nicht, unter einem Schein des 
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Mehts jelbjt arme Witwen um Haus und Hof Zu bringen, damit fie ihren 
Bauch fiillen fonnten. Gie fiimmerten fich nidt um Gottes Chre und 
das Wohl des Nachiten; jie jorgten nur fiir das ecigene Bh. Wieviel 
Selbjtjucht, Cigennub unter dem Decfmantel de3 Chrijtentums findet fid 
nod) heute! Man jehliept jich der Kirche um auferen Vorteils willen an; 
man gibt fiir Die Gemeinde nur, wenn man jelber Nuben, Vergniigen, 
Speife fiir Den Bauch befommt; jelbjt vor Unebhrlichfeit in Handel und 
Wandel jcheut man fich nicht, wenn man nur Getvinn hat. 

BV. 40b. Scheinbar haben fie Gewinn von ibrer Heuchelei. Sie 
twerden gegriift, fiken obenan, tverden geehrt; fie leben herrlich und in 
Sreuden, verfehtwelgen mit Frejjen und Saufen das unrecht erivorbene 
Gut. Wber jie haben ihren Lohn dahin, Matth. 6,2, und endlich werden 
fie berdDammt bon dem HErrn, der fie fennt und verabjdeut, und ibre 
Verdamimnis wird um fo {dhiverer fein, je mehr fie augere Frommigfeit 
geheuchelt haben. Lajjen wir un warnen vor folcher Fromunigfeit. 


2. 


B.41. €3 gab noch viele, die fitr Gottes Reich etwas iibrig Hatten. 
Gar viele bon diefen werden in rechter Gejinnung, aus Liebe zu Gott 
und jeinem Wort und aus Danfbarfeit fiir die empfangene Gnade, aljo 
im redten Glauben gegeben haben. Unter diefen twerden auch mance 
Sehriftgelehrte gewefen fein, denn Schriftgelehrjamfeit ijt nicht unver- 
traglic&h mit wahrer Frommigfeit, foll vielmehr die rechte Quelle wahrer 
srommigfcit fein, Da ja die Schrift von Chrijto, dem Heiland, dem Urz 
Heber aller gottgefalligen Frimmigfeit, zeugt. JEfus jah auch viele 
Reiche viel cinlegen, und bei vielen wird das auch cin Bemweis ibres 
Glaubens und ihrer Liebe, aljo wahre Frommigfeit gewefen jein. 

B.42. Sie hat e3 weit gebracht in ihrer Frommigfeit. Weder die 
Geringfiigigfeit der Gabe (ihr Fleijch wird ihr gefagt haben: Behalt ibn 
Doc! Was niibt cin Heller? Wer achtet darauj?) noch die Groge der 
Gabe (alles, was fie hatte, ihre ganze Habe) hielt fie bon dem Geben 
ihrer Gabe ab. Welch ein herrliches BVeijpiel wahrer Herzensjrommig- 
feit! Wenn das tweiter nichts getwejen ware als auere3 Tun, Werk- 
gerechtigfeit, Lohnfucht, Dann hatte der HergzenSfiindiger fie nicht fo ge- 
riihmt. Shre Frommigfeit, aus dem Glauben flickend, eriveift fich in 
ibrer Liebe, dak fie ihr Lebtes Dem HExrrn gibt, Pj}. 73, 25. 26; in ihrem 
Gottvertrauen, dak er fich ihrer annehmen twerde, dak er felbjt ihre fleine 
Gabe feqnen werde; in ihrer Gottesfurdt, dak jie fich jcheut, den Tempel 
gu bverlajjen, ohne dem ihre Gabe geopfert gu haben, der gejagt hatte: 
5 Moj. 6,5. Sich felbjt vergeffend, ijt all ihr Sinnen und Denfen, Her3 
und Seele auf ibren Gott allein geridtet. 

B. 43.44. Das Urteil FEju. Gein Segen rubt auf ihr und ibrer 
Gabe. C8 wird un3 nidt gefagt, daB er ihr Opfer durch irdijehen Segen 
vergolten habe. Cie mag arm geblieben fein, fie mag gehungert haben, 
weil fie ifr Lebtes ihrem Gott geopfert hatte. Dann tat fie eS aus Liebe 
gu ibm, und BEfus wollte fie diefes guten Werkes nidt berauben. Cr 
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hat fie auch nicht gu fic) gerufen und ibr gefagt, wie hoch er ihre Gabe 
jhabe. Sie wird heimgegangen fein, ohne eine AWhnung davon Zu haben, 
dak ihre Gabe aller Welt zum Veijpiel in der Bibel aufgezeichnet werden 
iwiirde. Wher Gott hat fie und ihre Gabe reichlich gefeqnet. Wie viele 
jind durch ihr VBeifpiel gu gleicher Frimmigfeit, 3u gleicher Gottesfurdt, 
Wotteslicbe, Gottvertrauen gereigt worden! Go fegnet Gott nod) herte 
Frommmnigfeit. Freilich, wer desiwegen fromm ijt, tweil er auf Lohn Hofft, 
wer DeSivegen reichlich gibt, Den Zehnten opfert, damit Gott e3 ihm im 
Srdijfchen dejto reichlicder lohne, der ift nicht fromm, der ijt felbjtfiicdtig, 
der hat feinen wahren Segen, felbjt wenn e3 ihm irdijch noch fo wohl 
ergeht. Wllein wahre Frimmigfeit, die aber auch geiviz, gefallt Gott 
und wird von ihm nicht unbelohnt bleiben. Pj.97,11. Th. Lat{ as. 


Zehnter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
Matth. 21, 33—44. 


»Und alg er nae hingufam, fabe er die Stadt an und iweinete 
iiber jie.” Dies find die ticjtraurigen Worte, mit denen das altfirdh- 
lice Evangelium diefes Sonntags beginnt. uf dem Wege nach Yeruz 
jalem, als die Menge ihm gujubelte und Hofianna rief, hielt der Konig 
SSrael$ auf cinmal an. lS er die Hauptitadt des jiidijden Landes 
mit ibren Palajten und dem Tempel de3 Herodes itberblictte, fonnte er 
jich nicht enthalten. Cr gedachte der unendlicen Gnade und Liebe, twie 
Gott fie Dem Bolfe diejer Stadt offenbart hatte; er gedachte aber auch 
deS fehndden Undanfes, womit die Buden alle HeilStaten Gottes unter 
ihnen belohnt hatten. Befonders jah er im Geift feinen beborjtehenden 
Tod am Kreuz und horte fehon das ,,Kreugige, freugige ihn!“ ,,Sein 
Blut fomme iiber uns“ uftw. derer, die jebt Hofianna ricfen. Cr wufte, 
dap fein Blut itber jie fommen, dagR Gottes Geridht fie trejffen wiirde. 
Deshalb weinte er iiber die Stadt. Dies war am Palmfonntag. Bivei 
Tage fpater, am Dien3tag der Karwode, redet er im Gleichnis von derz 
jelben Gache, bon der Verachtung der Gnade Gotte3, und von der Strafe, 
Die Darauf folgt. 

Die Veradtung der Gnade Gottes cine folgenfdwere Side. 

1. Die Siinde; 2. ifre Folgen. 
1. 

Der Tert redet von einem Hausvater, der vor jeinem Wegzug in 
cin fernes Land einen Weinberg pflangte und ihn mit befonderer Sorg- 
falt pflegte, um Friichte gu ernten, BV. 33. MNachdem er died getan hatte, 
iibergab er den Weinberg den Weingartnern. Gie follten ihn pflegen 
und natiirlic&) einen Teil der Ernte fiir fich behalten. Der Weinberg 
twar in jolch guter Verfaffung, dak der Hausvater mit Recht auf gute 
€Erntéen redjnen fonnte. Doch er wurde bitter enttaufdt. Die Knedhte, 
Die er gu den Weingartnern fandte, um den ifm zgufommenden Teil gu 
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fordern, wurden mipbhandelt, gejteinigt, ja getitet. Die Weingartner 
wollten augenjdeinlid) den gangen Nuben vom Weinberge fiir fic) be- 
Halten. WlS andere gejandt wurden, erging e3 ibnen nicht beffer.. Bu- 
legt hoffte er, Dak die Weingartner fich wenigitens vor feinem Gohn 
jdeuen twiirden, aber auch den nabmen fie und titeten ifn in der Hoff- 
nung, dak nun der Weinberg ihr Cigentum twiirde. 

Erflarung de Gleicdhnijfes ijt einfach. Der Hausvater ijt Gott, 
Der Weinberg die jiidijche Kirche. Cie waren das auserivablte Volf 
Gottes. Cr hatte wabhrlicd nichts verfaumt in der Pflege diefes feines 
Weinberges, Sef. 5,4. Er hatte ihnen alles gegeben, was gu ihrem geijt- 
licen Wohl notig war. Die Weingartner waren die Kinder Ysrael 
jelbjt, fomwohl die Oberjten wie auc) das gemeine Volf. Bhnen wurde 
Die Sorge und Pflege der Kirche iiberlaijen. Cr jandte ihnen Propheten, 
jeine Rnechte. Er jandte andere, griéger alS die erjten, bi3 auf die Tage 
Sohannis de3 Taufers. SchlieBlich fandte er jeinen eingebornen, innigz 
geliebten Sohn zum Heiland und CSeligmacher. Das twar die grofe 
Gnade, die Gott Jsrael ertwies. Doch leider machte Gott feine bejjere 
Erfabrung al3 der Hausvater im Gleichni3. Durd feine Propheten erz 
innerte Gott Ysracl an feine Schuld, ermahnte er e3, rechtjdaffene 
yriidte der Bue gu bringen. Dod ohne Erfolg. Asrael verhohnte, 
migpbandelte, verfolgte, titete die Propheten, Yer. 20,2; Matth. 23, 35. 
Undere, grigere Propheten wurden nicht befjer behandelt: Johannes der 
Laufer. SehlieBlic) jandte Gott feinen Sohn; den toteten fie, nacdem 
jie ihn jabrelang verfolgt batten. Darum flagt FEjus mit Redt: 
Matth. 23,37. Und in unferm Tert: B.42. Am Dienstag der Karz 
twoche jprad) cr dieje Worte, am Freitag follten fie erfiillt werden. Ya 
gerade jebt verjuditen jie, ifn gu greijen, B. 46. 

Viele Menjehen unfjerer Beit find nicht befjer als jene Yuden. 
Wiirdigen nicht, was Gott fiir fie getan bat und noch tut. Gogar in 
Kirchen, die Gott reichlid) mit der Wahrheit gejeqnet hat, gibt e3 folche. 
Weigern fish, auf Prediger gu Hiren, ja widerfpreden ihnen, verfol- 
gen jie. Bertwerfen die Votfdhajt bom Heil, leben in Siinden. Mande 
unter ifnen fpielen filhrende Rollen, andere jind Glieder chriftlicder 
Gemeinden und leugnen doc Hauptivahrheiten des Chrijtentums. Ber 
werfen den Cefjtein Chrijtum. Rreugigen den HErrn aufs neue. Und 
twie jteht es mit Der Maffe, die die Cinladung gum grogken Ahendmabh!l 
verhihnt? Cie alle vberadjten die Gnade Gottes. Wher wehe ihnen! C3 
ijt Dies cine folgenjchwere Siinde. 

2. 


SSracl wollte nidt Bue tun, den Heiland annehmen. Go fam 
GotteS Gericht iiber das halsftarrige Volf. Das wird hier vorherver- 
fiindet Durch dics Gleicdhnis. Cr beendet das Gleidnis mit einer Frage: 
B.40. Um des Volfes willen, das verfammelt war, muften die Hohen- 
priejter und wltejten antworten, BV.41. Doppelt tragijd, dak die, die 
fdon Plane jchmiedeten, um ihn gu titen, mit ihren eigenen Worten 
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Da8 Urteil itber jich jelbjt und iiber ihr Volf jprechen muften und dak fie, 
die wohl verjtanden, tworum e3 fic) handelte, nicht Bue taten. 

Denn JEfus deutete fehr flar dicfes Gleidnis, VB. 43. Yhr feid 
aljo die bifen Weingartner im Gleichnis; von euch foll das Reich Gottes 
genommen und andern gegeben werden. Wuch als Cingelperfonen follt 
iby eure Vorredhte ecinbiipen. Wer ji an BEju argert, mer fich dem 
fortjdhritt der Kirdhe miderfest, twird germalmt, BV. 44. 

Die fohauerliche Wahrheit dicjer prophetifden Worte jollte ihnen 
bald vor Wugen gejtellt werden. Das Wort Gottes, die Rechte und 
Segnungen de3 Cigentumsvolfes follten ihnen genommen twerden. Gein 
Blut fam iiber fic. JCfu Tranen waren nicht bedeutungslos. Ysrael 
beharrte in feinen Gitnden; jo famen die Romer und ,nahmen ifnen 
Land und Leute“. Kein Stein blich auf dem andern in Yerujalem. 
Surchtbares GottesgeridGt. Und Gottes Fluch lajtet noch auf Ysrael. 
Paulus mupte den Yuden fagen: ,,Siche, jo wenden wir uns gu den 
Heiden”, Apojt. 13,46. Das Reich wurde andern gegeben; durch die 
Predigt der Wpojtel tourde die Kirche unter den Heiden gegritndet. 
%8rael3 Haus blieb twitjte. Das Schrecflicjte fommt nod, namlich am 
Tage de$ Weltgeridtes. Dann iwird ter verworfene Ecjtein die Wider= 
jprecher germalmen, tweil fie Die Gnade veradtet haben. 

Dies find die furdtbaren Folgen der Verachtung de3 Heilandes und 
feine3 Wortes. Noch heute diejelben. Wer SEfum verwirft, vertvirjt 
alles. Wer den Sohn nicht hat, der hat auch den Vater nicht. Cr hat 
Giinden, die nicht bergeben find, fann fie nicht felber jiihnen, mu ohne 
Hoffnung bleiben, fann feine Gnade erhoffen in Unbupfertigfeit. Ciner- 
lei, wie glangend jeine Werke fein mogen, er hat Chrijtum hier ver= 
worfen und mu ihm dann als geredhtem Richter begegnen. Und der 
Zorn Gottes bleibt iiber ihm in alle Eiwigfeit. 

Geliebte, lagt uns die ernjte Warnung des Tertes behergigen. Wir 
find geradefo reichlich gejeqnet wie DSracl, ja reichlider. Haben das 
Wort Alten und Neuen Tejtaments; die Offenbarung von Chrifto, die 
reine, feligmadende Lehre, fonnen das Wort horen und lernen. Lapt 
uns nicht die Gnade Gottes verachten, indem wir Gottes Wort gering- 
jhagen, in Giinden leben, durch unfere Werke felig werden wollen. 
Solche Undanfbarfeit wiirde uns teuer gu ftehen fommen; Gott iwiirde 
Wort und Saframent uns nehmen und andern geben, die die Gnadenz 
nuittel hiber fchaben. SchlieBlich miipten wir, wenn wir die Gnade verz 
achteten, ewig verderben, weil wir nicht erfannt Hatten die Beit, darinnen 
wit Heimgefucht tourden. Nein, lat uns dic Warnung zu Herzen 
nehmen, unfere Seligfeit fdaffien mit Furcht und Bittern; ftatt un- 
dDanfbar zu fein, un freuen iiber die Gnade in Chrijto und iiber die 
Gnadenmittel und fie als hichjtes Gut fcehaben, fo daR wir erbauet 
werden auf Chrijto, dem Cditein, und endlich felig werden. Yndem mir 
an die Veradter der Gnade denfen, trollen wir dem HErrn Treue ge- 
Toben und ifm fagen: Sob. 6, 68.69. Lied 240,10. Baul RKRinig. 

38 
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Glfter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
Mark. 2, 183—17. 

Wie eifrig ijt man heutgutage bejtrebt, die verjchiedDenen Krank- 
heiten, womit Menfden behaftet find, beffer fennengulernen und 3u 
heilen! Die sirgte bemiihen fich aufs auferjte, die rechten Heilmittel 
fiir ihre Patienten zu erfinnen; tweitgehende Unterjuchungen werden 
angeftellt, um die Urjaden getvifjer Rranfheiten feftzguftellen; in Beit- 
fhriften und Biichern belehrt man fortivahrend die Leute, wie fie der 
Kranfheit vorbeugen und ihre Gefundheit tuahren follen. Das ijt gewif 
alles febhr notig und widtig. Wenn wir Kranfheit an unferm Leibe 
berfpiiren, follen twir alle Mittel gebrauchen, um mieder gefund Zu 
werden. Aber twenn die Heilung der Kranfheit am Lcibe von Widhtig- 
feit ijt, fo ijt Doch die Heilung der RKRranfheit der Seele viel widhtiger. 


Die Heilung der Seele. 


1. Die Rranfheit der Seele; 2 der Argt der Seele; 
3. Die neue Kraft der Seele. 


1. 

Wie eS viele Menjdjen gibt, die nicht glauben, dak fie frank find, 
objdjon die flaren Angeiden der Kranfheit dem Argte offenbar find, fo 
gibt e3 aud viele Menfdjen, die e3 [eugnen, da fie an der Geele franf 
find. Mit foldhen hatte e3 der Heiland im Tert zu tun. Er fak Zu 
Tijdhe mit Zollnern und Giindern; dariiber argerten fich die Sdhrift- 
gelehrten und Pharijaer; er follte mit folden Menfden doch nicht ver- 
fehren. Gie Zeigten durch ihren Tadel, dak fie meinten, fie feien feine 
Giinder. Der Heiland erflarte, BV. 17, dak diefe Menfden, mit denen 
cr zu Lifdhe fag, Kranfe feien und da ihre Rranfheit die Siinde fet; 
und er lieR feine felbjtgeredhten Fragejteller deutlich fiihlen, daR auch 
jie mit der SGiindenfranfheit behaftet feien. 

Wie Menjehen Leiden an diejer RKranfheit. Unjere erften Cltern 
wurden dDabon angeftectt, und die Seuche der Siinde Hat fich auf alle ihre 
Nachfommen fortgepflanzt. Manche leiblicje RKranfheiten zeigen fid 
meijtens bet Rindern und jungen Leuten; andere wieder bei alteren 
Menfden. Die Siinde, die Seelenfranfheit, findet fich bet jung und 
alt, 1 Mof. 8, 21. Manche Kranfheiten findet man nur in getwiffen 
Gegenden; ein bejtimmtes tibel, das vielfad in heifen LandeSteilen 
auftritt, findet man felten in falteren Gegenden; die Siinde ift iiberall 
in Der Welt gu finden. Cine Kranfheit, die man oft bet gang armen 
Leuten fieht, weil die rechte Nahrung fehlt, fommt nie bei wohlhabenden 
Menfden vor; die Siinde ijt bet Reichen und Armen gu treffen. Fiir 
Diefe Rranfheit der Seele haben Menfden fein Vorbeugungsmittel er- 
funden, und e3 lakt fich auch das Umfidgreifen der Rranfheit durch Wb- 
fperrung nicht hindern. Wie toricht ijt e3 doch, wenn Menjfdjen diefe 
Kranfheit der Seele wegleugnen twollen! 1 Yoh.1,8. Lakt uns er- 
fennen, dDaB wir diefe Kranfheit haben; dann twerden twir uns auc an 
den rechten Wrgt der Seele wenden. 
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2. 

VEfus ift der Wrgt fiir die KRranfheit der Sceele. Yn unjerm Tert 
fagt er, Daf er der Urat fiir die Siinder ijt; daw er fie Heilen will da- 
durd, dDaB er fie zur Bupe ruft, V.17. Was eriwarten wir von einem 
Wrgt? Doh das, dak er die Kranfheit genau fennt und wirklich heilende 
Wrgnet berordnet. YEfus fennt unjere Rranfheit; er meif, da wir 
Giinder find. Gr ijt der HergenSfiindiger. Cr weik, was im Men- 
fen ijt. Cr tute, to e3 dem Gidhtbriidigen am meijten feblte, 
Matth. 9,2. Diefer Wrgt wei viel beffer als der RKranfe felbjt, twie 
fehlimm e3 mit ifm jteht, dak die KRranfheit zum Tode ijt. Und JCjus 
bringt Dem Kranfen das eingige rettende Heilmittel, das feliqmachende 
Cvangelium. Das Geil, das Chrijtus am Kreuz fiir alle Menjchen er- 
worben hat, ift im Cvangelium eingefakt, und wer diefes Mittel im 
Glauben anninunt, der heilt jeine Scele, der hat die Vergebung der 
Giinde und die Seligfeit. 

Was fir einen tounderbaren Wrgt haben wir doch fiir die Nranf- 
heit unferer Geele! Wndere virgte miiffen gerufen werden; diejer fommt 
pon felbft gu uns. Andere Wrgte verjuchen dicjes und jenes, bis fie 
ein rechtes Heilmittel finden; dicfer hat cin unfehlbares Mittel. Wndere 
Yrgte heilen nur fitr diefes Leben; diefer heilt fiir dic Cwigfeit. BEjus 
ijt auch der eingige Geelenargt. Toricht ijt c3, wenn der Schiverfranfe 
allerlei eigene Mittelchen verjucht, um die Kojten de3 Wrgtes gu jparen, 
oder tvenn er unerfahrene Yrgte auffudcht, wahrend doch ein guberlajfiger 
Wrst gu haben ijt. Wie torict, wenn der Siinder fich felbjt heilen will 
oder anderSiwo als bei SEfu Hilfe fucht! BEfus ijt der rechte Wrgt fiir 
unfere Geele; tir wollen un3 im allein anbvertrauen. 


3. 


Wenn der Kranfe gejund geworden ijt, jo hat er tvieder neue Kraft. 
Cr will nic&jt mehr Liegen und untatig fein; er will an die Arbeit; er 
will feine wachfenden Krafte gebrauchen. Co ijt e3 auch mit einem, den 
NEfus von der Kranfheit der Siinde geheilt hat. Cin folder fteht im 
Glauben und in neuer, geiftlidger Kraft. Der Heilige Geijt gibt ibm 
Kraft, gegen die Siinde zu fampfen und allerlei gute Werke zu tun. Wir 
fehen davon etivas an Levi, vie Matthaus in diefem Tert genannt tvird. 
Er war ein Zoellner. Diefe Veamten Hatten viel Gelegenheit, Geld gu 
unterfdlagen. Wabhrideinlich war Levi auch nicht unjchuldig geblicben. 
Aber nun beruft ihn FEfus. Er verlagt fein Wmt, das ihm fo viel Ver- 
fudung brachte, und wird ein Diinger FEfu. Er ijt an der Seele ge- 
beilt. Und fofort regt fich bei ihm Per Wunjdh, etwas Gutes gu tun. 
Er forgt dafiir, dag andere Siinder FEfum Hiren fonnen, V.15. Seine 
Seele ijt gewonnen; nun fudt er andere gu getwinnen. Wuch wir twollen 
Die Krafte gebraudjen, die JEfus uns gibt, wenn er unjere Seele Heilt. 
Wir wollen die Siinde meiden und Gelegenheit fuden, Gutes gu tun. 
&. Niedner. 
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Zwilfter Sonntag nad) Trinitatis. 
Matth. 9, 27—B4. 


/, Sunderbar”, Sef. 9,6. Wabhrlich, tunderbar ijt SEfus in feiner 
gangen Erfdeinung. Mur er ijt Gott und Menfoh in einer Perfon, 
Kol. 2,9. Darum bringt uns auch die Schrift fo viele Wunder von ihm, 
Wunder fetner Macht, Weisheit, Gnade und Liebe. Das war Bitvec 
feineS Rommen3s, Luf.19,10; 190h.3,8. Der Evangelijft Yohannes 
fagt un$ etivas bon der Fille und dem Reichtum der Wunder FEju, 
Rap. 21,25; 20,30.31. Sm Tert werden givet Wunder befdhrieben, 
Die FEfus gu KRapernaum verridtet hat. 


Bwei Wunder JEfu, 5u Kapernaum verridtet: 
1. Die Heilung gweier Blinden, 
2. eine Teufelaustreibung. 


i. 

B.27. Beit gu Ende der grogen galilaijden Wirkfamfeit YCju. 
SEjus hatte jeinen erften Wohnort, Nazareth, verlajjen und war nach 
Kapernaum gefommen, in ,feine Stadt”, Matth.9,1. Hier gefchahen 
Die beiden im Tert bericdteten Wunder. C3 war wieder ein redhter 
Gnadentag fiir Kapernaum: Heilung de3 Gidtbritchigen, Unterredung 
nit den Siingern der Pharifaer und des Yohannes iiber Fajten, WXuf- 
erlvedung der Todjter des Schuloberjten Yairus. Als REfus aus dem 
Haus des Yairus heimfehrte, folgten ihm die beiden Blinden. Die 
Kunde von FEfu Predigten und Wundern war gewiz gu ibnen ge- 
Drungen. Go famen fie denn gu YEfu, wabhricdeinlid) von Freunden 
oder Verivandten gefiihrt. Sie folgten YEfu nach, fehrien und fpraden: 
%.27. Das war eine demiitige und glaubenSvolle Bitte. V. 28. Sohn 
Davids” nannten jie SEfum. Das war gelaufige VezeiGnung FCju, 
Matth. 15, 22; 20, 80f.; Mark. 10, 17; Luf. 18, 28. Mit diefer 
Vezeichnung twollten fie gu verjtehen geben, dak fie glaubten, er fet der 
Mejffias, der nach der Schrift gerade foldhe Wunder tun follte, Sef. 
35,4f. Bgl. Matth. 21,9; 22,42. ,,Crbarm dich unfer”, fo bitten fie. 
Sie poden nicht auf Verdienjt und Witrdigfeit, fondern fommen als 
Bettler und bitten demiitig, dak er ihnen Ddiefe Gunft, diefe Gnade 
eriveije. 

Nicht fofort erhirt YEju fie. BV.28. Gie folgten ihm nad bis 
in fein Haus. Cie werden auch unterivegs einmal iiber das andere 
gejchrien haben, 8.27. Bm Haufe traten fie ganz in feine Nahe mit 
der Bitte: BV.27. Warum hat der HErr fie fo lange warten und 
freien lajjen? Matth. 7, 7f.; Pj. 145, 19; 50, 15; Sef. 65, 24. 
Er wollte fie priifen, wie er das fanaandifde Weib pritfte, Matth. 15, 
21—28. Shr Glaube follte gelautert und geftarft werden. Gie follten 
ein gang bejtimmtes Befenntnis ihres Glaubens ablegen. Daher auch 
Die Frage BEju V.28. BEfus fragte fie nicht feinettwegen (Job. 
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2,24f.), fondern ibretivegen. Gie follten fich priifen, ob ihre Bitte 
wirflich aus rechtem Glauben und feftem Vertrauen fame, dak er als der 
pon Gott gefandte Meffias und Erlofer joldhe groke Macht habe. Bhre 
Antwort war Har und pofitiv. Da war fein Bigern und Bweifeln, 
%.28¢e. Darauf gejchah die Hcilung, V.29.30a. Durch das Anriifren 
wollte er Die} Wunder recht eindrud3voll machen und ihr Wugenmerf auf 
fic) und auf da8, was er tat, ridten. Die Worte, die BEfus dabei 
fprad, BV. 29b, find Worte gvttlider Kraft, wie die Schipfungsiworte 
1 Mof.1 beweijen, dag er der Sohn Gottes ijt. Cr ift der OHErr, 
der uftv., Bf.33,9. Mit diejen Worten machte er aber auch die Hilfe 
abbangig bon dem Glauben; ogl. Matth. 8,13; Mark. 9,23 Ff. Bom 
Gebet foll niemand denfen: Wir finnen e3 ja einmal verjuchen; wenn 
e8 nicht hilft, Dann fdadet e3 auch nidt. Nein, das redhte Gebet fordert 
Glauben im voraus, Mark. 11,24; Matth. 21,22. Mit diefem Wunder 
bewics YEfus feine GotteSfraft und Heilandsliebe. Bwe — ob. 
20,31; 2,11. 

BV. 30b. ,Bedrauete”, machte das Verbot fo ftarf und eindrud3- 
poll wie miglich. So bei andern Gelegenheiten, Matth. 8, 4; 12, 16; 
16, 20; 17, 9; Marf. 8, 26. Warum das Verbot? Seine Stunde 
war noch nicht fommen, Matth.12,14—16. Gie follten erft in Rube 
iiber Da3 Gnadentounder naddenfen, damit nicht die leiblide Heilung, 
fondern der Siinderheiland ibnen die Hauptfache tviirde. 


2 


B. 32. 88a. BEjus hatte felten Rube. Val. Mark. 3, 20. 21. 
Raum twaren die BVlinden gebheilt und tweggegangen, fo bradte man 
einen Vefeffenen, der jtumm war. Colche Befeljenen gab eS viele gur 
Zeit FEfu. Der Teufel war damals bejonders eifrig und gefdaftig, 
feine Macht ausguiiben, und eS fcheint, alS habe Gott ihm befondere 
Erlaubni3 getwwahrt, die Menfchen gu plagen, damit die Macht SCju 
iiber Den Satan und fein hollifces Reich defto herrlider offenbar wiirde. 
Vielleicht waren eS auch hier Freunde oder Verivandte, die den Mann gu 
SCju bracdhten. Und FEfus heilte ihn, trieb den Teufel aus. Wie? 
Das wird nicht gefagt. Warf. 1,23 Ff. horen wir, wie YCjus einen 
Vefeffenen bedrauete, dem Teufel gu bverjtummen und auszufahren 
gebot. Go mag e3 tvohl auch hier gewejen fein. °Wlsbald hatte der 
Stumme feine Sprache wieder, BV. 33 a. 

Was twwar die Wirfung bei dem Volf? BV.33b. Diefe Leute Hatten 
gewif jchon manches Wunder FEfu gefehen. Keins aber fdien ihnen 
jo merfwiirdig, fo auperordentlic&h wie diefes. Gind fie gum Glauben 
gefommen? Das war ja der Bwe FEfu auch bet diefem Wunder. 
Uber davon Hiren twir nichts. Gie fannten den Menfchen, wuften, dah 
er jtumm getvefen war, und faben und borten nun, dah ex reden fonnte; 
trogdem twird ihre Vegeijterung nur eine voriibergehende getwefen fein, 
die feine bleibende Frudht brachte. Val. Matth. 11,238.24. Wie fteht 
e8 bei uns? Hiren aud) wir die Predigt, fehen auch wir die Wunder 
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der Gnade Gotte3, die noch heute gejchehen, ohne dadurch felber zum 
Glauben gebracht gu werden? riifen wir un3! 

&3 twaren auch offenbare Feinde SEju gugegen, wie fo oft, wenn 
ex feine Macht betwies und Gutes tat, V.34. CSdon in Serufalem 
twaren fie dem HErrn in feindfeliger Weife entgegengetreten. Ctliche 
bon ifnen erjcdhienen nun auch bier in Galilaa, offenbar zu dem Bived, 
dem Cinfluk SCju entgegenguarbeiten. Nicht einmal, fondern immer 
twieder twerden fie fo geredet haben (Imperfectum). Wielleicht gingen 
fie aud) bon einem gum andern im Bolf und redeten fo. Gie fonnten 
nicht Teugnen, dak GCfus Teufel austrieb; aber die Wahrheit twwollten 
fie nicht erfennen, nicht gugeben, dag BCfus das durd Gottes Finger, 
durch den Geift GotteS tue. Der Geijt Gottes, der durch FEjumn 
redete, begzeugte fich auc) an ihrem Gelvijjen. Trokdem lajterten fie und 
fhaumten Gift herbor aus dem bofen Grund ihres Hergens und gaben 
GotteS Werk fiir Teufelswerf aus. Das war die Giinde wider den 
Heiligen Geift, die Siinde, deren alle diejenigen fich fchuldig madjen, die 
Gottes Geijt und Wirfung an ihrem Herzen verjpiiren, diefe Wirfung 
aber gewaltjam unterdriicen und twider befjeres Wifjen und Gerwiffen 
fmahen und lajtern, was Gottes Geijt redet und wirft. Solde Men- 
fen haben zerriittete Sinne, find untiichtig zur Bupe und finden feine 
Vergebung weder in diefer nod) in jener Welt. Hiiten wir uns bor 
Veradhtung de3 gdttliden Wortes, damit wir vor Ddiefer fchredlicden 
Giinde bewwahrt werden. HSebr.3,12.13; 10,26—31. Wied 244, 7.10. 

YW. C. Klammer. 
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Father Divine. 


The following paragraphs are taken from an article by Sutherland 
Denlinger, which appeared in a recent number of The Forum (quoted by 
permission ) . 

“On the evening of November 5, 1933, it had pleased the black “God” 
to descend from that ‘main branch’ of ‘Heaven’ which is at 20 West 115th 
Street, Manhattan, and appear, a short, stout, dignified figure with the 
wistful eyes of a setter dog, before some five thousand true believers 
gathered at the Rockland Palace, Harlem dance-hall, to sing his praises. 

“He sat on the stage, surrounded by his angels — Faithful Mary and 
Satisfied Love, Wonderful Joy and Sweet Sleep, Good Dream and Bouquet, 
and all the rest of them—and his thick lips parted in a wide smile 
beneath his scraggly moustache, as he watched the folks stowing away his 
free chicken dinners in the balcony and the folks shouting, ‘Peace, Father! 
It’s wonderful!’ on the main floor. 

“Father Divine heard the chanting (He’s God, He’s God, He’s God, He’s 
God, He’s God,’ to the tune of “Marching through Georgia”), and he heard 
the rhythmic thumping of the big bass drum and the hypnotic blare of the 
trombone, and he witnessed the fervent enthusiasm of this comparatively 
small segment of his two million followers, and he obviously found it good. 
He beamed, his almost bald pate bedewed with perspiration. ... 

“The story of Father Divine is a story so fantastic that only the 
boldest and most imaginative of fiction-writers could send anything like 
it clattering from his typewriter and still make it seem plausible. Dis- 
regard both the statements of the credulous and the cynical explanations 
of the heathen, and the mystery surrounding the source of his income alone 
is as absorbing as any problem ever tackled by the most resourceful of 
pulp-paper sleuths. Real-life detectives of one sort or another have often 
tried to get to the bottom of it, without success. 

“Father feeds thousands every day without charge. Father main- 
tains heavenly dormitories, in which hundreds live on his bounty. Father 
travels in limousines and maintains a fleet of busses to take the faithful 
to meetings, and when Easter comes, Father rides the skies in a big 
red airplane while Harlem’s thousands, gazing ecstatically upward from 
the curbings, hail him as God. And when Father has to go to court, 
which happens occasionally, his roll of bills draws envious comment from 
the magistrate on the bench. Father says that the money comes from 
heaven, and since he takes no collections and none of the cynic theories 
would account for any sizable portion of his expenses, it seems as good 
an explanation as any — for the moment... . 

“By the late autumn of 1934, Father Divine had come a long way from 
the heavenly mansions in Sayville. It was beginning to keep him busy 
just ‘swinging around’ the fifteen branch heavens in the metropolitan 
district alone. He had an increasing number of white followers through- 
out the country, too, and the main branch of God’s kingdom just off the 
Avenue resembled the headquarters of the Abyssinian high command. 
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“The five-story building at 20 West 115th Street, in that no man’s 
land which lies between black Harlem and the habitat of the mestizo 
Spanish peoples, has a somewhat ecclesiastical air, due largely to its 
Gothic trimmings. At every hour, from morning until the morrow’s dawn, 
there are always disciples at the door to greet every arrival with a hearty 
ery, ‘Peace, Brother, it’s wonderful! Peace!’ 

“Enter the vestibule, and you can hear, above the clamor of the dis- 
ciples who are just ‘standing around,’ the din of the diners in the base- 
ment. The luscious odor of corned beef and cabbage or fried chicken is 
wafted upward, together with an industrious rattle of tableware and the 
chant of the singers of hymns, sometimes muffled as though their mouths 
were very full. ‘I can’t give you anything but love, Father,’ sing the 
hungry ones, in fervent parody of the song made famous by the not at 
all religious Blackbirds. 

“On the main floor is an auditorium; above the auditorium are 
dormitories (as the kingdom grows, Father simply reaches into his pocket 
and rents another brownstone-front ‘annex’); and on the topmost floor 
are the divine offices. Climbing, one hears the temporal click of a busy 
typewriter, and one’s eyes light upon signs painted on canvas and hung 
against the walls to the greater glory of the Father. 

“*Peace,’ reads one, ‘Father Divine is the light of the world. The 
tree of life is blooming, blooming for one and all. Father Divine, I thank 
you, Father.’ 

“And another: ‘Father Divine has brought peace to the Nation. 
He is God. If you keep his sayings, you will never see death.’ 


“<Every language, tongue, and nation must bow,’ screams a sign. 
‘Father Divine is God, His Blood has Paid It,’ shouts a banner propped 
into an angle of the wall. And, ambiguously: ‘Peace! I am that I am, 
and Who can Hinder Me? The Lord is My Shepherd and I shall Not 
Want; I Mean Father Divine!’ ” 

According to the latest reports Father Divine has now bought a large 
estate, where he will establish himself with his followers. P. E. K. 


Are the Comics Moral? 


There is food for thought in an article by John K. Ryan in a recent 
number of The Forum, from which we quote (by permission) : — 

“Sadism, cannibalism, bestiality. Crude eroticism. Torturing, kill- 
ing, kidnaping. Monsters, madmen, creatures half brute, half human. 
Raw melodrama; tales of crimes and criminals; extravagant exploits in 
strange lands and on other planets; pirate stories; wild, hair-raising 
adventures of boy heroes and girl heroines; thrilling accounts in word 
and picture of jungle beasts and men; marvelous deeds of magic and 
pseudoscience. Vulgarity, cheap humor, and cheaper wit. Sentimental 
stories designed for the general level of a moronic mind. Ugliness of 
thought and expression. All these, day after day, week after week, have 
become the mental food of American children, young and old. 

“With such things are the comic strips that take up page upon page 
in the average American newspaper filled. Repeated and drilled into 
their readers countless times by vivid pictures and simple words, the crude, 
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trivial, debased, and debasing features of the comic strips are more than 
a sign of the prevailing infantilism of the American mind. They are at 
once an effect and a powerful contributing cause of that infantilism. 
The number and character of the comic strips at the present time are 
a cultural phenomenon and psychological portent of the most serious kind. 

“The change that has come over the comic section in recent years is 
an episode in journalism that most Americans have watched with in- 
terest. Perhaps the interest has been in many cases unconscious, but it 
has been extremely real. The fact that the comic section has reached its 
present size and power is ample proof of the tremendous interest it holds 
for American readers of all ages and classes. The power of a popular 
strip over circulation is notorious. For a paper to lose its best strips 
means disaster, almost ruin. The Supreme Court itself had to decide 
which Washington paper was to have exclusive rights to the deeds of 
Andy Gump, Dick Tracy, and their friends. 

“Starting in most cases with a single comic strip,—the Katzen- 
jammer Kids, Buster Brown, the Van Loons, or the like, —the typical 
large-city paper had added first one and then another. To-day it is 
difficult to find an important paper (there are a few notable exceptions) 
without at least one full page of comics on weekdays. Other strips will 
be spotted at strategic points in the news and advertising sections. 

“Sunday of course is the field-day for the artists of the comic world. 
The colored supplements vary in size in competing papers, but growth 
in size is the rule. For a time Hearst’s Comic Weekly reached a peak 
of fifty comics in thirty-two tabloid pages. However, readers of the 
comic section evidently like both print and pictures large, clear, and un- 
taxing; so the Comic Weekly has been restored to the standard size. 

“This growth in size and importance of the comic section has brought 
startling changes in the subjects and nature of the strips themselves. 
To-day the term ‘comic section’ and the older term ‘funny pictures’ are 
misnomers, for the newspapers are now showing strips that make no 
pretense of wit or humor. Along with funny pictures of the traditional 
type the comic section now shows pictured stories that have all the worst 
features of the lowest type of fiction and some features peculiar to it- 
geli. ss 

“Crimes, killings, torturings, not all so horrible or pictured so vividly 
as the death of Doc Hump, are essential ingredients in the criminal- 
detective strips. It is true that virtue is invariably triumphant, that the 
law is vindicated, that the police are the heroes and the criminals the 
villains. But the evil effects of prolonged and repeated brutalities are 
not wiped out by a final and rather hurried triumph of law and virtue. 
In fact, this triumph itself may take the form of more death and carnage, 
of more crude scenes. 

“This brutal and brutalizing element is found in other strips be- 
sides those dealing with criminals. Pictured stories of wild, extravagant 
adventure (like Alex Raymond’s Flash Gordon; Brick Bradford and The 
Time Top, by William Ritter and Clarence Gray; Edgar Rice Burroughs’s 
Tarzan pictures; Lee Falk’s Mandrake the Magician) are guilty of like 
things. Nor is one of the most popular of all features, Little Orphan 
Annie, without its quota of crimes, criminals, and deeds of death... . 
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“For a still more elaborate and consistent use of some of the things 
that have just been mentioned Edgar Rice Burroughs’s Tarzan of the Apes 
strip is outstanding. Popular for over twenty years in books and movies, 
Tarzan’s adventures among men and beasts in strange places are now ex- 
tending their popularity in a syndicated feature made up of pictures and 
running commentary. A single episode in the life of Tarzan usually lasts 
about six months, appearing six days a week. On Sundays, in the colored 
supplement, Tarzan is engaged in further adventures. In his exploits 
sadism, exhibitionism, savagery, and animalism are skilfully used, along 
with the familiar characters and situations of melodrama — villains and 
villainesses, heroes and heroines, plots and counterplots, and the rest. 

“In one of the episodes in Tarzan’s career as a hero of the comic 
strips a Hollywood movie company making a picture in Africa is at- 
tacked by savages, with plenty attendant slaughter. Two American girls 
in the company are captured by Arabs, who are in turn attacked by huge 
gorillas. The gorillas are shown overpowering the Arabs and finishing 
them off by sinking their ‘great fangs into the throats of their adversaries.’ 
The sex interest of this fable had been kept somewhat in reserve while 
the girls were in the movie company and among the Arabs, but now that 
they are in the hands of gorillas, it is given a larger and more hideous 
place. These are gorillas with a difference. They speak Elizabethan 
English, are called by such quaint names as Henry VIII, Wolsey, and 
Buckingham. They are, in fact, the results of the experiments of a mad 
English scientist whom they call the Maker. . 

“The repetition in word and picture of sadism, bestial and degenerate 
scenes and characters, is a more serious matter. Such things make their 
deep impression upon the plastic minds of growing children and have their 
dangers for the never-to-mature minds of countless adults. The effects of 
the worst type of comic strip upon immature minds should prove an 
enlightening study to educators and psychologists. The prevention and 
correction of such effects are a task for an aroused public conscience.” 


Saving the Young. 


That the Roman Catholic Church is wide awake to the special dif- 
ficulties connected with early and middle adolescence appears from an 
article by John P. McCaffrey in The Commonweal for April 24, 1936. 
Some statements from this article are worthy of careful study, as when 
the author states: — 

“No one will deny that society has a part of the responsibility for 
crime. Those who have studied the matter know that environment plays 
a heavy part in leading the boy into trouble. Society is mainly respon- 
sible for this unhealty environment. In a general way we know that 
slum areas are the breeding-grounds of crime, the cancer spots of our 
social life. The efforts of cities and States and Federal agencies to re- 
place these slum areas are well aimed. The danger, however, is that the 
people who now live in the slums will not be able to pay the rents asked 
in the new developments, and the net result will be not the abolition of 
the slums, but their removal to a new area. The rent of these new projects 
must be kept as low as possible to achieve the desired reforms. 
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“Tt is in the slum areas that the street gang starts. The step that 
the street gang takes in becoming a criminal mob is a short one. We know 
that the gang starts as a protest on the part of the boys in a neighborhood 
against their living in that neighborhood, which most of the time is a slum 
area. Boys need companionship, and they find it in the gang. The gang 
is often the one bright spot for them as a refuge from the homes they 
live in. The gang does things that are attractive. The common activities 
of the gang give the thrill of living to its members. A dashing leader, 
the thrill of common stealing and fighting, the roar of a bonfire, the gang 
club house in a vacant lot or an old cellar, form the setting that lures 
the boy into the meshes of the gang. In a word, he wants to belong, and 
soon he is initiated into the gang. He picks up the gang code, a set of 
rules of conduct that makes the gang a little society within the social 
structure. The great rule of the gang law is not to tell, not to squeal on 
another gang member. The gang interests become the interest of each 
member — ‘One for all and all for one’ makes of the gang a band of ad- 
venturous musketeers in the midst of the squalor and dirt of the slums. 
A new spirit, a dangerous spirit, is born. 

“T firmly believe that society should move im on the gang and con- 
trol it. There is not much sense in trying to destroy it because it is 
the answer to the fundamental needs of the boys, but society can direct 
it and keep it from becoming an antisocial mob. It can sublimate the 
ebullient spirit of the gang and lift it up. 

“How can this be done? 

“The adventurous spirit of the gang is usually harmless when the 
boys are very young. It is when they enter the dangerous years between 
fourteen and eighteen that serious trouble is encountered. Just before 
this time the substitution for the gang should come.” 


The care of the confirmed youth is included in the work of every 
faithful pastor. Guiding the junior is one of the specific jobs of the pastor. 
The Walther League is trying very hard to give assistance. It will pay 
our pastors to study its literature on this question. P. ELK. 


Our Weaker Freshmen. 


In the Catholic weekly America of May 16, 1936, the following editorial 
appeared, the force of which seems obvious. 

“In a recent issue of a popular weekly, an American long resident in 
England hesitatingly offers a comparison between British and American 
secondary schools. He does not state openly that our institutions are in- 
ferior, but merely that the English schools are ‘different.’ On closer 
examination it becomes quite evident that the differences between the two 
systems are neither few nor light. Boys who propose to enter one of 
the great English public schools are carefully examined, and those who 
cannot show that they are capable of profiting by the course are rejected. 
In the United States we proceed on an entirely different principle. All 
boys and girls under sixteen years of age must attend school regardless of 
their ability to profit by further educational opportunities. Consequently 
Americans who go to Oxford are often surprised to discover that youngsters 
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of sixteen who come from Eton, Harrow, or Winchester are far better 
prepared than Americans two or three years their seniors. 

“This is now an oft-told tale. Its moral has been put before us again 
and again, but we have not been impressed. We still cling to the delu- 
sion that education must be ‘democratic,’ and interpret the Declaration 
of Independence to mean that all Americans are endowed not only with 
equal political rights, but with equal intellectual ability. Consequently 
we insist that every boy and girl not absolutely a moron shall go to school 
until he or she is sixteen years of age. From grade to grade they pass, 
being lifted from the lower to the higher not by their advance in knowl- 
edge, but by the procession of the calender years. It is inevitable that 
this automatic process will bring the majority to the portals of the sec- 
ondary school, and through them all who have not completed the sixteenth 
year must pass. 

“What they do after the door has closed behind them, is, as Mr. Toots 
would say, of no consequence. The law is satisfied as long as they are in 
school, interpreting school as a building which contains a certain number 
of men and women who are styled ‘teachers.’ What is taught does not 
seem to be of much consequence either, except that it must be something 
that the pupil will condescend to notice, such as tap-dancing or how to 
repair a radio or the care of hens. The great American principle of 
accommodation removes all difficulties. Since the pupil must go to school 
or his parents must go to jail, and since the pupil is incapable of further 
intellectual progress, the problem is solved by hiring men and women 
under the authority of the local board of education, hoping that they will 
know what can be done under the circumstances. Just how the problem 
can be met when President Roosevelt has succeeded in persuading the States 
that all boys and girls ought to go to school until they have finished their 
eighteenth year, is merely another question which the next generation 
must answer. 

“The real point of importance is not whether our secondary schools 
are better than those in England, but whether they may rightly be deemed 
schools at all. At the recent faculty convocation at Fordham University 
the Rev. Charles J. Deane, S.J., dean of St. John’s College of the Univer- 
sity, deplored the fact that the freshmen who come up for examination are 
much inferior to those of other years. This deterioration Father Deane 
traced, according to the report in the New York Times, to the tendency 
away from liberal-arts courses in our high schools, and particularly to 
their neglect of Latin and of mathematics. Father Deane also blamed 
the shortening of school hours and the reduction of school- and home-study 
periods. Briefly, our boys and girls are the victims of an unsound educa- 
tional system which is apparently growing stronger year by year. With 
the classes in the high schools filled with pupils unable to do the work 
proper to these grades, but compelled to attend school, standards are 
lowered until the chief difference between one of our high schools and 
any other building in which young people are kept for three or four hours 
per day is in the name. " 

“Up to the present, we have been glad to subsidize our schools with- 
out questioning the results. It is high time to ask whether what we have 
been paying for is worth the price.” 
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Modern Mass Music. 


Under this caption Alastair Guinan wrote in the Commonweal a few 
years ago: — 

“With the means as such by which composers express the words of 
the liturgy ecclesiastical lawgivers have no concern; nor have they legit- 
imately laid claim to any. From the viewpoint of canon law—let us 
remember that the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue has reminded us that all 
rubrics are but special cases of canon law — it is a matter of indifference 
whether the Gloria in Excelsis be clothed in the simple plain-song melody 
called the Ambrosian, in the elaborate melismatic chant of the Missa 
Magnae Deus Potentiae, in the polished polyphony of Palestrina’s Missa 
Papae Marcelli, in the German classicism of Anton Bruckner’s Mass in 
F Minor, or in the strange, new harmonies of a strictly modern com- 
position like Hendrik Andriessen’s Missa in Festo Assumptionis. Let the 
music express the text: it is holy; let it conform to the canons of the 
style to which it belongs: it is true art; let it appeal to its hearers: 
it is universal. Evidently laws so truly catholic leave open a large field 
for personal taste; and this is well; it is desirable that the artistic 
judgment of the musician be allowed full scope. 


“Recent writers have dwelt with unnecessary emphasis on what they 
call the ‘impersonal character of the liturgy and of plain-song.’ Nor have 
they neglected to bemoan ‘the inability of modern composers to write in 
an impersonal manner.’ To my mind nothing can be more mischievous 
than undue insistence on the idea that the liturgy is impersonal. This 


notion, in which there is a germ of truth, is one of those ideas of which 
Cardinal Newman said that to explain them adequately it is necessary to 
explain them away. Because the liturgy is a corporate act, it does not 
thereby cease to be a personal act on the part of each doer. It grew out 
of the personal devotion of generations of Christians. All the prayers 
and texts have strikingly personal applications, as may be seen by any 
one who reads them even cursorily. 

“One has only to consider such melodies as the sequence Victimae 
Paschali Laudes as the type of high jubilation and the gradual Christus 
Factus Est as the type of meditative sadness and holy awe (the third 
section of course has a triumphal character all its own in harmony with 
the thought ‘Deus exaltavit illum .. .’), to understand that the composers 
of these melodies were thinking, not impersonally, but in distinctly per- 
sonal fashion; they hoped, by recording in tone pictures their personal 
reactions to the words, to intensify the meaning of those words and to 
bring this meaning to each of their hearers in a personal way. It is so 
that each member of the body makes his personality a part of the cor- 
porate act, not by extinguishing it, but by dedicating it. All do this: 
the composer, the singer, the hearer, each in his own fashion.” — That 
represents the Roman Catholic viewpoint. P. E. K. 
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I. Amerika. 


An Article in the “Lutheran Sentinel” on “An Invitation for 
Cooperation and Union.’’— In its issue of May 20, 1936, the editor of 
the Lutheran Sentinel, the Rev. J. E. Thoen, writes as follows: — 

“In our Lutheran Sentinel we have reported on an invitation from 
the United Lutheran Church of America and the American Lutheran Con- 
ference extended to the synods constituting the Synodical Conference. The 
invitation requests that committees be elected to confer concerning coopera- 
tion between the different synods and approachments for the purpose of 
forming a union between all Lutheran bodies in America. It is not a re- 
quest to confer concerning doctrine in order to attain unity of faith and 
confession, but a request to confer concerning arrangement of the work in 
missions and other fields in order that there may be a better cooperation 
and understanding between the churches. This sounds fine and friendly, 
but it is, nevertheless, an invitation to begin cooperation before unity of 
doctrine is attained. 

“As our readers know, our synod belongs to the Synodical Conference. 
Our synod has not as yet answered the invitation except a preliminary 
answer by its president. The two largest synods of the Synodical Con- 
ference replied to the invitation at their last conventions. We published 
their answers in the Lutheran Sentinel and added a few remarks. The 
Missouri Synod accepted the invitation and elected a committee to confer 
with committees from the churches extending the invitation, while the 
Wisconsin Synod refused to elect a committee to confer at present under 
the prevailing circumstances. It may seem that there is disagreement 
between these two synods because the one has accepted the invitation 
and the other has refused. We believe, however, that there is no essential 
disagreement. When we read the Missouri Synod’s answer to the invita- 
tion, it appears clearly that it does not think of any union or even 
cooperation before unity of doctrine is attained, but it is willing to confer 
by committee in order to come to an agreement in doctrine. The Wisconsin 
Synod is not willing to confer by committee now, since there as yet is not 
sufficient agreement in doctrine and practise to carry on conferences con- 
cerning union and cooperation. It points to different things which the 
inviting body must correct before there can be any talk about such con- 
ferences as the invitation proposes. 

“It is our opinion that the Wisconsin Synod has acted with the right 
wisdom and care in this matter. We know from sad experience what 
doctrinal discussions by so-called union committees may bear. When com- 
mittees are chosen to confer with the purpose in view to unite the churches 
which they represent, they are tempted either to yield to one another in 
the discussion of doctrinal questions or to use ambiguous and diplomatic 
expressions or terms for the purpose of leading the opposition to adopt 
their presentation of the doctrine. The result becomes an agreement which 
may be understood in two different senses, and the two parties may with 
some right claim that they have defended the doctrine of their Church 
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and persuaded the opposition to adopt it as right doctrine. The agree- 
ment thus becomes a compromise, and both parties stand as before without 
having attained true unity. When the results of the discussions are pub- 
lished, it is very difficult for one who was not present and heard the 
discussions to know just what was intended by the expressions used, and 
he is obliged to cast his vote in reliance on the statement of the com- 
mittee which represented his Church that it has persuaded the opposition 
to discard its false doctrine and adopt the right. But he who votes for 
union in that way does not do so because he is convinced that true unity 
is attained. He votes for union because the committees claim that unity 
is attained, not because he himself knows that it is so. If the committee 
of the opposition reports to its Church that by the discussions it has 
been convinced its Church has hitherto taught false doctrine contrary to 
the Word of God and earnestly seeks to win its Church for the true doc- 
trine, it would prove that the committees have come to a true agreement, 
but it does not prove agreement between the churches before the opposition 
has rejected its wrong doctrine and adopted the right. 

“When we consider this and other things which it may become neces- 
sary to contemplate, it is not difficult to understand that doctrinal dis- 
cussions by committees is not the right procedure in order to obtain unity 
of faith between church-bodies. There is a different way which is the 
natural one and brings true unity. That is public testimony in speech 
and writing. The people in a church-body must also be persuaded, and 
that is not done by persuading a few men in a committee to give up their 
false doctrine. When the public testimony has borne fruit, so that it 
appears that two church-bodies which were disagreed teach and practise 
the same, then it is time to confer by committee concerning cooperation 
and union. As far as we are able to understand, this is the view of the 
Wisconsin Synod, and we are convinced that that is right. It is dangerous 
to experiment with committee conferences concerning union before it is 
apparent that there is unity between the church-bodies. That history 
shows us.” 

We feel that this is not the place to debate the question whether the 
policy championed above is wise or not. It is our wish, however, to 
acquaint our readers with the views expressed by the Lutheran Sentinel 
on the important matter with which the reprinted article is dealing. 

A. 

A Major Unionistic Venture. — In the Lutheran of April 23 we find 
an open letter signed “P. E.S.,” which reports as follows: — 

“For years the National Preaching Mission now projected for the 
fall of 1936 has been in the hearts and minds of a group of men who have 
earnestly felt the need of a revival of religion throughout our country and 
the world. The plans have at last taken definite shape, and from Sep- - 
tember through November twenty-five cities will be visited by the mission, 
with a three- or four-day program for each center, including not only 
public mass-meetings in the evenings, but also seminars for ministers and 
church leaders, addresses and groups in colleges, factories, among business 
men, etc. The names of those who have definitely agreed to participate are: 

“The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, India; Miss Muriel Lester, England; the 
Rev. John 8. Whale, England; Dr.T.Z.Koo, China; the Rt. Rev. Richard 
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Roberts, Toronto; the Rev. George A. Buttrick, New York City; the Rev. 
Lynn Harold Hough, Madison, N.J.; the Rev. Albert W. Beaven, Roches- 
ter; the Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, Pittsburgh; the Rev. R. H. Miller, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the Rev. George W. Truett, Dallas; the Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, 
St. Louis; the Rev. Paul E.Scherer, New York City; Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore, San Antonio; the Rev. Merton S. Rice, Detroit; the Rev. John A. 
Mackay, New York City; Bishop Henry Wise Hobson, Cincinnati; the 
Rev. Douglas Horton, Chicago. 

“The purpose of the mission has been stated as follows: — 

“An authentic Christianity is a perpetual act of judgment. It shall 
be the object of this mission to understand and apply that judgment in 
respect of the individual, the Church, and contemporary life, with courage 
enough to accept it when it comes to us as condemnation and humility 
enough to appropriate it when it comes to us as grace. 

“*The mission shall therefore seek to teach and preach in its fulness 
the Gospel of our common Lord and Savior Jesus Christ; to confront, 
through group contacts and public meetings, as well the clear thought and 
courageous will of the American people as their finer feeling and best 
tradition; in a world which irreligion is on the verge of destroying, to 
stress once more the reasonableness of the Christian faith, its aptness to 
the deepest needs and the highest aspirations of human life, and its creative 
power in the organizing and shaping of a bewildered society toward the 
standards and ideals of the kingdom of God. 

“And, finally, wherever counsel is asked or assistance needed, the 
mission shall lend itself to the continuance of such a program within local 
communities, in order that changed lives, ever the result of God’s working, 
may be enabled through the Church of Jesus Christ to make their lasting 
impact upon a changing world.’ 

“Here is a move not toward high-powered organization, but toward 
cooperation in the preaching of a whole Gospel. Instead of standing idly 
by to judge, may we not as Lutherans, in so far as possible, give the 
mission the support of our presence, what encouragement we have to offer, 
and surely the courtesy of a hearing? Personally I have believed in its 
possibilities because I have believed in the spirit of the men who are 
responsible for it. It is not a ‘great preacher series’ nor any such thing; 
it is an earnest and honest attempt concertedly to focus the pressure of 
the Gospel of Christ at strategic points in our national life, hoping that 
from these points will spread whatever power and influence can be brought 
freshly into being under the added impetus of united effort. It is our 
privilege at least to pray that in God’s own fashion the mission may prove 
a blessing in this time when our common Christian faith needs the accent 
of both voice and life.” 

That this venture, which is altogether unionistic, will have largely 
a modernistic complex is asserted by Dr. Frank Norris, the militant Texas 
Fundamentalist among the Baptists. A. 

Economic Cooperation, Modernism’s Newest Substitute for the 
Gospel. — From an address delivered in the Glen Echo United Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, O., by its pastor, Rev. Wm. E. Ashbrook, which the 
Journal of the American Lutheran Conference published in its April issue, 
we quote the following: “The Ohio Council of Churches through its 
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annual pastors’ convention makes audible the voice of Modernism in Ohio. 
... In order that we might brush up in our understanding of the social 
gospel, we have again attended most of the sessions of the pastors’ con- 
vention. ... In the light of what we have heard the past week, just 
what does Modernism have to offer to a sin-cursed and troubled humanity 
to-day? First of all, it offers an attack on the person of Jesus Christ. 
One of the early speakers informed us that ‘orthodox Christianity has 
never said that Jesus was God. That idea originated about the fourth 
or fifth century. The idea that Jesus Christ was God would have been 
obnoxious to the apostle Paul, and Athanasius would have denied it. 
Those who say that have no standing in orthodox Christianity. It is not 
that Jesus was God, nor even like God, but that God, the Power behind 
the universe, was Christlike” ... Now that leads us to consider the 
second thing that Modernism as represented by the Ohio Council of 
Churches has to offer. It presents a program of social reform to take 
the place of individual salvation through the precious blood of Christ... . 
Two lengthy addresses were given by Dr. Fred Fisher of Detroit, who set 
forth with elaborate eulogy the progress in social reform that is being 
made in Russia to-day. ‘It is a new country where man is brought into 
his own.’... Dr. Fisher was followed later on the program by Mr. E. R. 
Bowen, general secretary of the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. He is one of the leading advocates of Consumers’ Cooperative. 
And the Consumers’ Cooperative, in case you haven’t heard, is the new 
Messiah of Modernism. ‘The Church was founded to heal the diseases 
of selfishness,’ he said. ‘Plenty awaits us if we will just reach out and 
take it. As long as the Church stays with capitalism, it should die’... 
So it was throughout this convention. Here was a great organization of 
churches sponsoring a program that placed no emphasis upon the need 
of telling lost sinners of a Christ who died to save them, silent on the 
subject of the new birth and sounding no call to prayer or repentance. 
This council says nothing about sin and salvation. Apparently the 
modern mind is done with such old-fashioned things. Instead it offers 
crusades against military training and schemes for redistributing wealth. 
It adopts, as our newspapers have reported, a portion of the Communistic 
scheme, and it does this in the name of what they term the ‘kingdom 
of God.’ ... To what follies will churchmen not give themselves when 
they lose their faith in Jesus as the Son of God and the Savior of men! 
For in all this we could discern no salvation for the soul and no need 
for cleansing from the guilt of sin.” 

5. Stanley Jones insists that this gospel of Modernism in its newest 
form is the real Gospel, is what Jesus meant when He declared that 
He was anointed “to preach the Gospel to the poor,” Luke 4,18. In Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism Dr. Jones writes: “All we can say now is that 
the first item of the program — good news to the poor— would mean, 
according to the total teachings of Jesus and according to the results 
of that teaching and that spirit in the lives of the early Christians, the 
creation of a new kind of society, spiritual in its basis, but issuing 
in a collective economic charity and cooperation in which each would 
have material goods according to his need — poverty would be banished. 
The only good news to the poor that would be adequate would be that 

39 
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there are to be no poor” (p.83). “We can prepare for the public ownership 
of public resources and utilities, to which society must come if we are 
to stop selfish exploitation, by training the group mind in the handling 
of collective projects through cooperatives. Kagawa of Japan is making 
the forming of cooperatives among various types in various occupations 
a part of the Kingdom of God Movement. He is improving the economic 
and moral condition of vast numbers and at the same time training them 
for the new cooperative society — the kingdom of God on earth” (p. 280). 
The Christian Century, the stalwart advocate of Modernism, is of 
course heart and soul for Modernism’s newest interpretation of the Gospel. 
“The cooperative movement which Toyohiko Kagawa will preach to Amer- 
icans and Canadians will include consumers’ cooperatives, to be sure, 
but it will also point out the necessity for at least seven other types 
of cooperative organization. It will call for producers’ cooperatives, 
credit unions, utilities’ cooperatives, land cooperatives, insurance coopera- 
tives, and many forms of mutual-aid cooperatives — social insurance 
in all its phases, including medical and educational insurance. Entered 
upon voluntarily, those who live in the social enclave set up by practise 
of this fully rounded cooperative program will find themselves in a society 
approximating mutuality. They will have at least a fair chance to develop 
and display a way of life which will attract others because its rewards 
are larger, mean more to the human spirit, and last longer than the 
rewards offered in a dog-eat-dog struggle for survival. ... Kagawa 
has come under the belief that he has a word of divine revelation intended 
for the Christian intent on achieving a Christian world—a world of 
brothers relieved of a brutal obsession with the insensate pursuit of private 
gain. Can such a world be brought into existence? Kagawa declares 
that it can be and that he has discovered how.” (Dec. 4,1935.) ‘The 
cooperative movement has now come into the focus of the Church’s atten- 
tion and is making a far more potent appeal than any concrete program 
has ever made as a plan of Christian activity on the economic level. 
Awareness of the Christian aspect of this movement has been greatly 
intensified by the presence in America of Dr. Kagawa, who has inspired 
an extensive development of cooperation in Japan and who sees the coopera- 
tive movement as an integral part of the Christian Gospel.” “There are 
grounds for real hope that we are about to witness in this country a new 
and vital fusion of personal and social religion such as Kagawa himself 
typifies, which will impart new reality to the religious life of the churches. 
At the same time, through the awakened interest of church people, an 
added impetus is being given to the actual growth of cooperatives and, 
it is to be hoped, to those other forms of political and economic action 
which look toward a righteous society.” (March 11, 1936.) E. 
The Inspiration of the Gospel according to Mark, according 
to the “Lutheran Church Quarterly.” — This periodical published in 
its April issue an article by W. P. Bradley, “The ‘Cursing’ of the Fig-tree,” 
from which we quote the following: “As told by Mark, the so-called 
cursing of the fig-tree is perhaps the strangest incident in the life of Jesus. 
It is more than strange. It is shocking. The tree was in leaf, and Jesus 
hoped to find figs upon it. Disappointed in this, He cursed the tree, and 
it died. The condition of the story is singularly and significantly chaotic. 
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Some of its details are out of harmony both with the main theme of the 
story and with each other. Such a condition is by no means uncommon 
in Mark. ... Shortly after they left Bethany, Jesus ‘hungered.’ Why 
was that? Had He eaten nothing there? If not, why not? ... The words 
used by Jesus would seem to enjoin barrenness, not death. But death was 
what happened. Now its death doubtless put an end to the fruitfulness 
of the tree; but if Jesus really wished the tree to die, he could easily 
have said so.... Jesus, who had been considerate enough the day before, 
when borrowing an ass’s colt for use in the triumphal entry, to assure 
its owner that He would send the animal back promptly (Mark 11,3), 
is now said to have deprived this owner of his tree, not only without due 
process of law, but apparently without a thought.... According to Mark 
a period of incubation intervened between the curse and its consummation. 
Nothing happened at first. Nothing seems to have happened all that day. 
At any rate the disciples noticed nothing in the afternoon when they re- 
turned the same way to Bethany. It was not till the morning of the next 
day that they saw the result. Then they saw that the tree had ‘withered 
away from the roots,’ and Peter calls the attention of Jesus to the fact: 
‘Rabbi, behold, the tree which Thou cursedst is withered away.’... Jesus 
is represented by Mark as saying in effect . . . that with faith in God not 
only can you accomplish anything you wish, but you can also obtain any- 
thing you wish and which you pray for. These undoubtedly genuine words 
of Jesus, so vital and inspiring in almost any other connection, are in- 
expressibly degraded by being uprooted and transplanted hither to serve 
as suitable (!) comments on the cursing of a fig-tree.... Such is the 
story as Mark tells it.” How could such a story have originated? 

“It would seem more reasonable to suppose that originally the story 
had a quite different meaning from the present one and that not long before 
Mark’s gospel was written something happened which changed that mean- 
ing completely. In such a case, and in the absence of suitable editing, 
the original details of the story, which of course would have been in 
harmony with its original meaning, would become inappropriate under 
the new one. It is this view which we shall assume to be the correct one 
and by which we shall be guided in our attempt to solve Mark’s puzzle... . 
We shall reach our goal most directly by attacking the problem at its 
stronghold, so to speak, by examining again the very peculiar wording 
of the ‘curse.’ ‘No man (no one) eat fruit from thee henceforward forever.’ 
This wording puts the emphasis upon the people who shall never again be 
permitted to find pleasure or profit from the tree. Now, all that is needed 
to bring simplicity out of the chaos is to suppose that Jesus used the future 
indicative and that there was nothing mandatory in His thought. In the 
English translation this would require the insertion of the auxiliary ‘will’: 
‘No man (no one) will eat fruit from thee.’ Let us see how this change 
works out. According to this reading, which from now on we shall assume 
to have been the original one, it will have been something peculiar about 
the appearance of the tree which attracted the attention of Jesus, from 
a distance. And since the tree was in leaf, it will have been something 
peculiar about the appearance of the leaves which did it. A nearer view 
showed that the tree was dying, — indeed, that it was already far gone. 
Then Jesus will have said in effect, Your usefulness is over. Thus, so 
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far from dooming innocent people to loss and the tree to barrenness, Jesus 
really will have voiced His regret at the condition which He found... . 
To be specific, not only is Jesus now absolved from the charge of vindic- 
tiveness arising from disappointed hunger, but there is no longer any need 
of speculating as to the nature and origin of that hunger. Instead of 
having to explain the hunger, we now see that the hunger was introduced 
to explain the curse! ... As to the matter of ownership, there is now 
no need of invoking the eminent domain of the Son of God in order to 
legitimize His behavior towards the property of other people. For Jesus 
did not kill the tree, and He had no thought of so doing. ... Doubtless 
the disciples repeated the original words of Jesus just as they had heard 
them. Those who got them from the Twelve would repeat them in the 
same way to others, and so on down the years until some day some 
brother with the gift of insight, as he would probably put it, and with 
singular zeal for the authority of the Christ, would sense a far more 
intimate connection between the words of Jesus and the death of the tree 
than had previously been thought of. For the first time it would seem 
to this person that the tree must have died not merely as Jesus saw and 
said that it would, but because He said it should, in short, because he 
cursed it.... It is a fair question whether we may not infer that it was 
precisely Mark himself who first detected the ‘curse’ in the kindly words 
of Jesus. If the discoverer were not Mark, but some predecessor of his, 
that predecessor must have been a person whose method of literary com- 
position was just like Mark’s. He also must have left the resulting chaos 
just as he made it, without a thought of editing out the incongruities, 
just as Mark would have done—and did.” There is a lot more, but we 
do not care to transcribe anything more. 

By no stretch of language or imagination could the term “inspira- 
tion — given by inspiration of God” be applied to Mark’s gospel under 
the premises set down by this critic. He certainly does not believe in 
any sort of inspiration; otherwise he would be guilty of blasphemy in 
penning the above words. 

But having finished with Mark, he will have to deal with Paul. He 
will have to charge Paul with making an overstatement in 2 Tim. 3, 16. 
Paul made a serious mistake in failing to add a note to the statement 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” a note to this effect: This 
statement does not cover the sorry piece of fiction which Mark produced. 

And the Lutheran Church Quarterly uses its facilities to bring this 
sorry piece of higher criticism into the studies of the pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church. E. 


Modernism Wrestling with the Bible. — A writer in Christendom, 
the new modernistic quarterly, in the course of a long article entitled 
“Sincerity and Symbolism” expresses these thoughts: “The account of 
the Creation in Genesis, the anthropomorphic descriptions of God through- 
out the Old Testament, the Christmas-story of the Incarnation, the resur- 
rection of the body of Christ, the empty tomb and the watching angels, 
the coming of the kingdom of God upon earth ‘with power and great glory,’ 
the descriptions of heaven in the Revelation, the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the doctrine of the virgin birth and the divinity of 
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Christ, Transubstantiation and the miracle of the Eucharist,—all these 
conceptions, intended at first quite literally, have for many devout Chris- 
tians to-day only a symbolic function. To many a deeply religious Chris- 
tian who cannot accept their literal intellectual meaning they are full of 
emotional power, and the emotion, the total attitude of the soul which 
they express to the liberal Christian of to-day, is probably not very dif- 
ferent from that which they have expressed and helped to nourish through 
all the Christian centuries. Hence they are still scrupulously retained, 
lovingly cherished, but considered as poetic expressions of some profounder 
or larger truth than that which their formulators realized. Thus an 
originally literal definition of religious belief by a gradual transition 
often loses its strictly scientific values and takes on during the process 
an emotional or conative value as the symbolic vehicle of some conception 
much more profound than that which it at first expressed, yet which, if 
reframed in the logical terminology of our day, would be largely lacking 
in those emotional overtones which constitute an essential part of what 
we really mean and need to say. 

“I wish, then, to raise the question whether such a use of ancient 
symbols as I have suggested be really dishonest or insincere. When an 
expression no longer believed to be literally true, but standing in the 
individual’s mind as an expression of some larger truth which he firmly 
believes is found to be a helpful means for rousing the confidence, the 
peace, the joy, the aspiration, the loyalty of religion, may it not still be 
rightly and sincerely used? It may at any rate be argued that, just as 
there is no insincerity in saying that the conclusion ‘depends’ upon the 
premises, although we know that in the case at issue nothing hangs from 
anything else, so there is nothing untruthful or insincere in using a re- 
ligious symbol to mean something quite different from that which its 
originators intended. The Fatherhood of God may have been asserted 
originally in a thoroughly anthropomorphic sense. But there is no reason 
why a modern man who has long since given up anthropomorphic views 
should not use the phrase with all honesty to express an emotional belief 
with its overtones and its coloring, with all that it means to him, — 
something which no scientifically cold terminology could express. When 
religion seeks to indicate and suggest larger cosmic relations of the sort 
indicated, or a sense of ultimate loyalty, or an entire attitude of the whole 
self, hallowed and traditional phrases, poetic, musical, or plastic formula- 
tions may be even truer than conceptional definition.” 


The Lutheran reader will not expect that we pillory every misconcep- 
tion and error which appear in the above extract. We have submitted it 
to show how Modernism in spite of itself is endeavoring to cling to the 
Bible or, to look at it from the opposite point of view, how Modernism 
in spite of the Bible’s condemnation of its tenets is seeking to justify 
sponsoring them. A. 


Can “Friendly Calvinism’? Appreciate Lutheranism? — Dr. Lo- 
raine Boettner, Professor of Bible, Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky., 
writing in Christianity To-day (April, 1936) under the title “Presbyteri- 
anism, Lutheranism, and Methodism: Our Common Heritage and Our 
Differences,” proves that he belongs to the “friendly Calvinists,” that is 
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to say, to those defenders of the Reformed faith who try honestly to appre- 
ciate Lutheranism both historically and doctrinally. And yet even 
“friendly Calvinists” cannot rightly estimate Lutheranism and truly appre- 
ciate its message and mission. The point deserves careful watching since, 
especially of late, quite a number of Calvinistic theologians have been 
very pronounced in their praise of confessional Lutheranism. The praise 
is accorded to Lutheranism in so far as Lutheranism and Calvinism stand 
upon common ground in their opposition to Romanism and Modernism. 
However, as soon as the old differences between the two denominations 
enter into the discussion, then the Reformed of to-day stand precisely 
where their forefathers stood at Marburg or where the Consensus Tigurinus 
or the Admonitio Neostadiensis stood. A few quotations may show how 
orthodox Calvinists to-day view the rise, development, and mission of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Dr. Boettner writes: “To Luther, the destructive 
leader, it was given to slay the medieval monster Sacerdotalism, or priest- 
craft; to Calvin, the constructive leader, it was given to clarify and 
systematize Christian theology.” Here certainly we have a most untrue 
and unhistorical antithesis posited between the two groups of Protestants. 
Really the contrast between Luther and Calvin is not that the one de- 
stroyed, while the other developed and crystallized Protestant thought. 
In his opposition to Romanism, Calvin in many respects was as destructive 
as was Luther; however, Calvin was destructive not only over against 
the Papacy, but also over against Biblical truths which the German 
Reformation so clearly and beautifully brought back to light. In the 
final analysis Calvin was an ally not of Wittenberg, but of Rome, for 
the “rationalistic axioms” upon which he built his rationalistic system 
of theology ultimately had to lead him back to the Romanistic camp. 
What Calvin taught with regard to predestination, the communication 
of attributes, the Sacraments, the means of grace in general, Church and 
State, etc., is as far removed from Scriptural truth as are the errors of 
the Council of Trent, though, of course, Calvin’s rationalism produced 
a different type of error on these points than did Romish rationalism. 
Hence Dr. Boettner is decidedly wrong in his statement of the antithesis 
between Luther and Calvin. But he is wrong also when he continues: 
“Calvin had the great advantage of building on the foundation which 
Luther had laid. At the time when Calvin came upon the scene, it had 
not yet been determined whether Luther was to be the hero of a great 
success or the victim of a great failure. Luther had produced new ideas; 
Calvin’s work was to construct them into a system, to preserve and 
develop what had been so nobly begun. The Protestant movement lacked 
unity and was in danger of being sunk in the quicksands of doctrinal 
dispute; but it was saved from that fate chiefly by the new impulse 
which was given to it by the reformer in Geneva.” What Dr. Boettner 
here says means that it was Calvin who largely saved the cause of the 
Reformation from utter destruction. As a matter of fact, however, 
Calvinism, especially after Luther’s death, attacked the Lutheran Refor- 
mation as fiercely as did the Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation. Any 
one who has read Dr. Bente’s thorough introductions to Articles VII, 
VIII, and XI (cf.also that to Article II) of the Formula of Concord 
must agree with this verdict. These masterly introductions, with their 
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many quotations from Calvinistic sources, certainly bear close study to-day, 
when orthodox Lutheranism and conservative Calvinism again consider 
their “common heritage and their differences.” J.T. M. 


The Appellation, “Holy Roller,’”’? Objected to.— The subjoined 
letter, which appeared in the Christian Century is self-explanatory. “Find- 
ing the phrase ‘Holy Roller’ in Reinhold Niebuhr’s article ‘Sunday Morning 
Debate’ in the April 22 issue gave me the same feeling as would finding 
a worm in an apple I was eating. It is a phrase of derision, which has 
more than one meaning. By some it is used to designate a member of the 
Pentecostal Church, a denomination which believes in the gift of tongues. 
By some it is applied to any one who has been converted. It is entirely 
possible that, if Mr. Niebuhr had occupied one or more of the bunk houses 
which I have occupied, he would have found himself bearing the nickname 
‘Holy Roller Niebuhr,’ especially if he had been caught reading the Bible, 
irrespective of what views he might hold on speaking in tongues. In such 
a bunk house contemptuous nicknames like ‘Holy Roller Smitty,’ ‘Psalm- 
singing Brown,’ ‘Jerusalem Jones,’ and ‘Come to Jesus Johnson’ are likely 
to be applied indiscriminately to any man who is converted. Apparently 
Mr. Niebuhr and the Christian Century both very tolerantly refrain from 
speaking of a Catholic by the disdainful nickname of ‘Mary-worshiper.’ 
Nor do they call a Jew a ‘sheeny.’ Such tolerance is commendable. Some 
time, perhaps, they will extend their tolerance to include the Pentecostal 
people. The most saintly Christian I know is a member of the Full Gospel, 
or Pentecostal, Church, that is, a ‘Holy Roller.’ Presumably he suffers 
when that scornful epithet is applied to him. But he can take it. For 
he believes that, ‘if we suffer’ with Christ, ‘we shall also reign with Him.’ ” 

A. 

The Anniversary of the New York Ministerium.—It was in 
1786 that the New York Ministerium was founded in Albany, N.Y. The 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, formed through the merger of 
several bodies, one of which was the New York Ministerium, observes the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the latter synod this year. An in- 
forming article by Dr. G. L. Kieffer, secretary of the 150th anniversary 
committee, is published in the Lutheran of May 21 and May 28. In addi- 
tion to sketching the history of this synod Dr. Kieffer enters upon the 
early history of Lutheranism in New York, giving valuable data, mention- 
ing, for instance, that Heinrich Christiansen, who came from Cleve on the 
Rhine and who in 1611 “began to open up the Hudson Valley to the com- 
merce of the old world,” in all probability was a Lutheran. Those in- 
terested should obtain a copy of this article. A. 


Cooperatives and Christian WVirtue.—-Under this heading the 
Living Church of May 23 discusses the Cooperative Movement as to its 
economic worth and as to its claim of being a sort of means of grace. 
We submit the following extracts. “The potency of Dr. Kagawa’s message 
about cooperation may be seen by the distinctly discourteous reception 
accorded him by business organizations in several of our cities. Coming, 
as he does, just when the Cooperative Movement is gaining its greatest 
headway in America and traveling mainly under religious auspices, many 
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journals of Christian opinion are carrying news and comment in which 
cooperatives seem to receive a special Christian blessing and the accolade 
of Christian virtue. ... Usually under the Rochdale plan, a group of 
consumers organize with each member subscribing for one or more shares 
of stock at $5 (yielding the prevailing rate of interest), to be paid for 
from dividends or by instalments, but none with more than one vote 
regardless of the number of his shares. ‘Patronage dividends,’ or rebates, 
are paid to members in proportion to the amount of their purchases. 
Price wars with private stores are avoided by selling at the prevailing 
market price. This is of course a means whereby the consumer seeks to 
eliminate the middleman’s profit and thereby to benefit in the form of 
lower prices by a direct movement of goods from producer to consumer.... 
So far as we can discover, there is nothing economically ‘unsound’ about 
cooperation. Its success as far as it has gone in the United States and 
its much greater success in Europe provide the practical test. Our in- 
terest is rather in its importance as a spiritual and moral force... . 
Frankly, we cannot whole-heartedly endorse the claim made for coopera- 
tion by Dr. Kagawa, that it is ‘the love principle of economic action.’ 
Cooperation is a readier expression of the Christian attitude than un- 
restricted competition, of course. But just as cooperation among workers, 
as seen in labor unions, is ultimately for the sake of more effective com- 
petition with employers, so is cooperation among consumers aimed ultj- 
mately at coercion of the producer and the total extinction of the middle- 
man. In other words, cooperative enterprise is still after profits of a sort 
(although admittedly more ‘social’ in their nature) and directed to a group 
interest. We have in mind the very possible case of a conflict between 
a farmers’ marketing association seeking to maintain the highest possible 
urban prices for butter and eggs and a city dairy cooperative trying to 
drive them down. If there is any truth in the claim that the Christian 
ethic is better served in the absence of competition, then cooperation 
(short of owning producers’ good as well as consumers’) differs from 
laissez faire only in degree, not in kind. ... It does not follow by any 
means that cooperation is no ‘better’ than uncontrolled distribution. We 
are inclined to believe that it has considerable merit. Indeed, it would 
be hard to prove it otherwise to the $1,200-a-year man who can buy 
a week’s groceries at his ‘coop’ for $7 instead of $8 at the ‘corner grocery.’ 
At the least it permits cooperative people to live more easily on the 
income allowed them by the present distribution of wealth. ... Unless 
cooperatives control the capital goods market as well as consumers’ goods, 
building and selling dynamos and blast-furnaces along with shoes and 
cans of peas, they will be in no position to affect the consumers’ share 
of profit in business as a whole. And if their control did embrace pur- 
chasing power at its source, it would not be ‘cooperation.’ It would be 
revolution! 

“To put it all very bluntly, we dissent from the popular attempt to 
tie a special Christian blessing on the cooperatives. There is too much 
self-interest in them for that. It is a legitimate self-interest in the struggle 
between wages and prices, certainly. But let’s recognize it for what it is 
and not claim too much for the movement.” E. 
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“Jehovah’s Witnesses.’’ — That every knock is a boost is a homely 
proverb, the truth of which the Russellites, or, as they now prefer to call 
themselves, “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” experience at present. An eight-year- 
old boy, Carlton Nichols of Lynn, Mass., whose father belongs to this 
sect, refused to join his schoolmates in saluting the flag and in singing 
patriotic songs. When the case was investigated, it developed that the 
father had taught the boy this attitude and that the former regarded 
the salute to the flag as homage to the devil’s kingdom. The boy there- 
upon was expelled from school. Incidents of a like nature are reported 
from several other places in the United States, involving members of the 
same sect. In one of them the principal was a teacher, who explained 
her opposition to the saluting of the flag as follows: “As a Christian I am 
opposed to militarism, to the taking of human life. We cannot salute 
the flag of love and peace without saluting as well the flag of horror 
and hate and destruction, for they are one and the same.” These incidents 
have given more publicity to “Jehovah’s Witnesses” than any flood of 
pamphlets issued by them could have procured. The Christian Century 
devotes a long article to the sect, and it is from there that these notes are 
taken, intended to supplement the material offered on Russellism in 
Popular Symbolics, p.411 ff. The number of the people adhering to this 
sect is given as 20,000 for the United States, and an equal number is said 
to profess this faith in the eighty-three foreign countries in which they 
are represented. In the United States they are incorporated as the “Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society,” in England as the “International Bible 
Students’ Association,” and they are “under the leadership of a zealous 
and forceful former Missouri judge, ‘Brother’ J. F. Rutherford.” While 
they themselves wish to be called “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” other names by 
which they are designated are “Bible Students,” “Associated Bible Stu- 
dents,” “Russellites.” We are told that Judge Rutherford was among the 
“conscientious objectors” that were sent to prison in 1917 because they 
opposed our participation in the World War. When he, on May 26, 1919, 
had been dismissed from the Atlanta prison, he and others arranged a 
national convention of their sect at Cedar Point, O., where they revised 
their teachings. Of Judge Rutherford we read: “The distinction gained 
by prison sentence, his legal training and convincing voice, and above all 
his prolific pen brought Judge Rutherford rapidly to the fore, despite the 
fact that the ‘pastor’ (i.e., Charles T. Russell) did not appoint him as his 
successor. He has written fifteen volumes, interpreting various books of 
the Bible as ‘types’ and allegories of present social, political, and religious 
conditions, thus providing authoritative Scriptural sanctions for ‘revela- 
tions.’ Although the books are characterized by an indiscriminate and 
uncritical use of proof-texts, they are attractively made up with illus- 
trations and caricatures. The French versions won first prizes for re- 
ligious literature in 1933 and 1934 at expositions sponsored by the Min- 
istry of the Interior. They are printed in forty-nine languages and 
dialects, and last year twenty-six million copies were distributed. Thirty- 
one pamphlets containing short speeches and polemical essays have also 
been released by the judge.” 

How this enormous activity is carried on is in part described in the 
following paragraph: “This literature is distributed by local companies 
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of ‘witnesses,’ who are organized into bands, based on the number of hours 
devoted to the work; ‘pioneers,’ giving a minimum of 110 hours a month, 
and ‘auxiliaries,’ or ‘company publishers’ and ‘sharpshooters,’ serving less 
frequently. ‘God’s publicity agents,’ Rutherford calls them. They go from 
door to door showing their ‘testimony cards,’ selling and giving away The 
Harp of God, Reconciliation, Prophecy, Government, et al. These com- 
panies also meet regularly for worship — prayer, song, and study of litera- 
ture from headquarters, with occasionally a visit from one of the fifteen 
original directors or an ‘ordained representative.’ ” 

On the literature which these people are publishing the following 
paragraph contains enlightening information: “The Watch Tower Society 
publishes two magazines, the Watch Tower and the Golden Age. The 
former is a semimonthly organ containing Bible-studies written by Judge 
Rutherford, rebukes, exhortations, exposures of apostasy and heresy, notices 
of Watch Tower radio programs, and letters from companies and indi- 
viduals. It is by far the most powerful integrating factor in the organ- 
ization. The Golden Age is a vigorously written and well-edited weekly 
with sections devoted to Labor and Society, Big Business Bits, Educational 
Flashes, Political, Domestic and Foreign News, where, seasoned with a 
‘millenarian’ interpretation, are some very readable cullings from the news. 
It plants vigorous and well-directed blows at commercial and military 
exploiters, is militantly anti-Fascist, and is spoiled mainly by its intem- 
perate Catholic-baiting. 

“One hundred and ninety-six ‘witnesses, living in Brooklyn on a 
cooperative basis, constitute the ‘Bethel Family’ and, for a salary of fifteen 
dollars a month each, they man Station WBBR, print and mail the litera- 
ture, manufacture phonographs and transcription machines (used to play 
Rutherford speeches when the radio is not convenient), make the 34,997 
pounds of ink used in printing, and keep books on the $700,000 annual 
budget. Farms in Florida and on Staten Island supply them with a large 
part of their food. 

“All of the literature and the speeches are based on Judge Rutherford’s 
belief that these times demand ‘a more strenuous witness’ than in ‘Pastor’ 
Russell’s day. The ‘Pastor’ had advised, ‘Let every soul be subject to the 
powers that be,’ for God had permitted the Gentiles to reign. But the 
Gentile reign ended in 1914. The kingdom of God is here. ‘The powers 
that be’ have become the ‘devil’s kingdoms.’ Many of the old ‘Russellites’ 
have found this metamorphosis to ‘witnesses’ rather trying, but this 
‘Elisha work’ has prevailed over the former ‘Elijah work’ despite periodical 
intragroup disputes.” A. 

A New Tendency in Jewish Apologetic Argumentation. — The 
Christian Century of April 29 contains a lengthy article with the caption 
“The Jewish Problem.” After dwelling on the nature of apologetics em- 
ployed by the Jews in the past, the editorial says: “But in our day, under 
the spell of a false tolerance generated, we have reason to fear, by the 
sentimentalism prevalent at a certain type of conference between Jews 
and Christians, there is emerging a wholly new kind of apologetic for 
Judaism. It abandons the claim of theological superiority; indeed, it 
rejects the concept of truth as applied to any religion, its own included. 
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Instead, it adopts the concept of what we may call cultural fatalism, 
the doctrine that the connection of religions with particular civilizations 
makes it impossible for one religion to understand another or for the 
devotee of one religion to cross over to another. There can be no such 
thing as interpenetration of faiths. Each religion, being the expression 
of ‘the collective personality of a particular society,’ is unique, equally 
divine with every other religion, and ‘as non-transferable and incom- 
municable as is individual personality.’ This position is taken by Prof. 
Mordecai M. Kaplan in his recent book Judaism in Transition and by many 
contemporary Jewish writers. Its practical application is stated by 
Dr. Kaplan in these words: ‘Unless we can so interpret religious differences 
as to enable us to say, “My religion differs from yours, but yours may 
be as true for you as mine is for me although I cannot accept yours and 
you cannot accept mine,” we have not attained that religious equality 
which is the only basis of true tolerance.’ In an earlier book Dr. Kaplan 
proclaims the thesis that Judaism is more than a religion; it is itself 
a civilization, and he sees it existing within the body of Western civiliza- 
tion permanently unabsorbed, aloof, and culturally autonomous. ... This 
new doctrine is put forward by numerous Jewish writers on the naive 
assumption that its effect will be irenic. In the interest of the growing 
spirit of friendliness between Jews and Christians the Jewish community 
should be warned of the opposite effect of such an apologetic upon the 
spirit of Christian and democratic tolerance. If the Christian community 
were once convinced that an impassable gulf is fixed between itself and 
the Jewish community, precluding any possibility of reaching a higher 
synthesis through tolerant discussion reenforced by the healing and recon- 
ciling forces in such a democracy as ours, its spirit of tolerarce would 
shrivel up. The new apologetic for Judaism is not in the interest of 
better relations between Christians and Jews. It is a counsel of despair. 
And tolerance cannot live with despair. This apologetic turns the issue 
back into the hands of fate and holds ‘psychological necessity,’ or cultural 
necessity, responsible for a permanently unimprovable situation. A situa- 
tion that is unimprovable by the interchange of ideas and the sharing of 
other spiritual goods is a non-rational situation, and as such, a society 
in pursuit of its own solidarity and integrity can hardly be restrained 
from resorting to non-rational measures as occasion may arise.” That 
a Christian who believes in the power of the Gospel to change human 
hearts cannot subscribe to the view which is here attributed to recent 
Jewish apologists must be very evident. We were wondering, however, 
in reading the above whether the Christian Century, which is violently 
anti-Hitler, had unwittingly been absorbing some of the ideas sponsored 
by totalitarian-state advocates. A. 
The Union of Northern and Southern Baptists Not Generally “ 
Favored.— When the two large white Baptist denominations of the 
United States met in St. Louis in May, a number of the leading men were 
interviewed by reporters as to the likelihood of a merger of these two 
bodies. Dr. John R.Sampy, president of the Southern Baptist convention, 
is quoted as saying: “The war is over long ago, and there are many ways 
in which we can and do cooperate. In the Foreign Mission field, for example. 
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I do not favor merger, however, because I believe the division of the 
organization has tended to localize responsibility. If the headquarters of 
our Baptist organization had remained in the Eastern States, I do not 
think the Baptist movement would have made such remarkable strides 
in the South as it has when we Southerners have borne the responsibility. 
Division makes for efficient management, too.” Dr.C.Oscar Johnson, a 
former president of the Northern Baptist convention, expressed his agree- 
ment with Dr.Sampy and added: “To enlarge the Baptist movement by 
merger would make it unwieldy. The Southern Baptist organization is 
very large now and faces plenty of administrative problems on account of 
its size.’ Dr.James H. Franklin, the president of the Northern Baptist 
convention, said: “An artificial merger would be useless. We can have 
the widest measure of cooperation now, but I do not see any rank-and-file 
demand for our groups to join. I believe all Christians should magnify 
their points of agreement. If there is ever to be a merger, let it be 
a natural development.” Another prominent Baptist minister declared: 
“No well-balanced army would consist of infantry only or air corps only. 
We need spiritual unity, but physical union is unnecessary. And fellow- 
ship meetings will give us that unity.” Dr. A. A. Shaw, president of Deni- 
son University, Granville, O., expressed a different view, saying: “The 
problem of merger is no longer an academic one. With the action of the 
Methodists recently, who, like ourselves, separated on the slavery question, 
and the growing consciousness of our common problems among laymen and 
ministers alike, it seems to me our two groups will eventually merge. It 
would of course make a very large organization, but administrative 
problems could be solved, I think, by some sort of mutual agreement.” 
On the whole, the points submitted on the advisability of a merger strike 
one as being sensible. A. 


Modernistic Jargonizers.— In reply to the present demand made 
by liberal Northern Baptists to eliminate from the ministry all who have 
not had a thorough theological training, the Sunday-school Times (No- 
vember 16, 1935) writes: “Now, when they perceived that they were learned 
and university men, they marveled at their English. The clique which is 
planning to eliminate from the Baptist ministry men who, whatever their 
abilities and consecration may be, have not had a certain routine training, 
might well use their pruning-hook elsewhere. Confused English is the 
mark of confused minds. The following sentence is quoted from Dr. Shailer 
Mathews’s The Atonement and the Social Process: ‘From such a point of 
view [that all doctrines are derived from the total social life of humanity] 
the death of Christ is not to be described as satisfaction of dignity or jus- 
tice, but as an exponent of the forces inherent in the process through 
whose aid the loss of that which is good conditions the gain of that which 
is better —a personality more individual, less dependent upon its earlier 
stages, and more appropriative of the personality-evolving activity of God.’ 
I am tempted to put alongside this [jargon] some extracts from Shailer 
Mathews’s pupil Prof. Stewart Cole of Crozer Seminary, which lie before 
me, but will refrain out of mercy. But who are really desirable in the 
leadership of the Church, these jargonizers or the untutored Negro saint, 
Apolo Kivebulaya?” The reasons why Modernists resort to such theo- 
logical jargonizing are of course clear. Modernism is only destructive, 
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never constructive. It has no substitute to offer in place of the precious 
doctrines which it takes away. Modernism does not want Christianity, 
but what it wants even its most prominent proponents do not know. Hence 
it must conceal its theological vacuity under so many empty phrases and 
expressions. Moreover, Modernism, though essentially pagan, must still 
parade as Christian; otherwise it could not retain its hold in the Church. 
Its theological duplicity therefore calls for ambiguity and duplicity in 
speech. For this reason our modernistic impostors can never measure 
up to the ancient Greek standard of rhetoric “Simple is word of truth,” 
an axiom which supports our Christian belief in the Bible as the Word 
of divine Truth, since Scripture, in presenting the way to salvation, ‘is 
admittedly clear and simple. Very alarming is another report in the same 
number of the 7'imes, which relates that Union Theological Seminary in 
New York has nine missionary fellowships, held by missionaries in China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, and Turkey. They run from $450 to $750 a year, 
enabling missionaries to study in this unevangelical seminary. “This,” 
the Times says, “constitutes one way of influencing missions in the wrong 
direction.” J.T. M. 

Dr. Morehead Deceased.— The Associated Press reported that on 
June 1 Dr. John Alfred Morehead, who for the past twelve years was 
president of the Lutheran World Convention, departed this life. He reached 
the age of 69 years. In 1919 he resigned the presidency of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., to become the representative of the National Lutheran Council 
in Europe. He was elected president of the Lutheran World Convention 
at Eisenach in 1923. Last year he was made honorary president for life. 

A. 

Some Religious Conventions of This Year. — The quadrennial con- 
vention of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(Northern Methodists) met in Columbus, O., the sessions beginning May 1. 
For the traffic officers it meant a rather considerable increase of work 
that the Freemasons held their annual meeting in Columbus at the same 
time. The Methodist Conference consisted of 614 delegates, of whom 
one-tenth were women. A Methodist paper discussing this conference tells 
us that on the platform sat the thirty-two regular bishops and several 
other bishops presiding over dioceses of a special status. Of the bishops 
one was a Negro and one had come from India and wore his turban. The 
meetings were held in the public auditorium, the spacious basement of 
which was used for displaying exhibits giving information about the 
various activities of the Church. We are told that at these conventions 
the bishops do not speak unless they are called on by the assembly to 
do so. One of them, it is true, is the chairman, and this important 
position rotates among them; but those that are not in the chair are not 
supposed to deliver speeches unless the request is made by the conference, 
which, so we are told, does not happen often. One point of debate was 
the question whether the appointment of the judiciary commission should 
not be taken out of the hands of the bishops and be given to the General 
Conference itself. The conservative attitude, which held that the bishops 
are better qualified to select the proper men than the delegates of the 
thirty dioceses, who meet only once in four years, prevailed. — Bishop 
Leonard is credited with a fine statement opposing the social gospel: 
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“TI cannot conceive of the Gospel that Paul preached as having any word 
of encouragement for any system of philosophy or for any social order or 
economic theory that would first say that the vital and important thing 
is man’s material welfare. I am not saying that the material welfare 
is not important. I am saying, however, that first and foremost Jesus 
Christ came into this world to save the world from sin, and whatever 
social passion is to have a permanent place in this world must grow out 
of man’s spiritual passion.” 

One commentator on the convention says: “The hearty reception 
accorded the Episcopal address made the progressives in the Methodist 
ranks feel that the Church would not repudiate them in the long run. 
This much is clear: there will be no split in the Methodist Church over 
the ‘social gospel’ issue. And this for two reasons: 1. It is impossible to 
get any large majority of Methodists aroused over doctrinal matters. 
It may be because the Methodists are spiritually wise, or it may be that 
they are ignorant of theology. 2. The real heretic among the Methodists 
is the man who violates the eleventh commandment, ‘Thou shalt not rock 
the boat.’ ” 

On May 4 the Methodist General Conference approved the plan for 
unification of the three principal branches of American Methodism by 
a. vote of 470 to 83. Opposition to the adoption was led by Dr.L. 0. 
Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald of Boston; Dr. E. F. Tittle of Evanston, 
Ill.; and Negro delegates. The plan now goes to the annual conferences, 
where it must obtain the approval of three-quarters of these bodies. 

The Southern Baptists and the Northern Baptists both held their 
large annual conventions in St.Louis. The Southern Baptists claim a 
membership of 4,389,417 and assert that they are the largest non-Catholic 
body in the United States. We are told that this convention is of the 
ultraconservative variety and the least socially minded perhaps within the 
eighteen cooperating States. This is the opinion of the correspondent in 
the Christian Century. He evidently was not elated when the convention 
voted to table the report of the special committee on the establishment 
of a Social Service Research Bureau. This committee had recommended 
that such a bureau be established and that its functions should be the 
following: “1. to investigate moral and social conditions as they affect 
Southern Baptist life; 2. to make available for our constituency accurate 
information concerning conditions and problems that we face in our 
churches and community affecting the spiritual, moral, and social welfare 
of our people; 3. by its approach to our people to seek to improve the 
moral life of our churches and bring the attitudes of our people on moral 
and social questions into increasing accord with the mind of Christ; 4. in 
other ways approved by the convention to seek to enlighten the public 
mind and arouse public conscience upon all important moral and spiritual 
issues.” It will be agreed that these objectives are not nearly so radical 
and revolutionary as others that have been recommended. But, as stated 
above, they were tabled. Prof. John R. Sampey, president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, was reelected president of the 
convention. In its three seminaries this denomination has 1,191 theological 
students; last year the number was 883. It supports 400 foreign mission- 
aries. Moneys collected for foreign missions last year totaled $1,294,613.71.. 
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The Northern Baptist convention was attended by 1,406 regular del- 
egates. The social gospel was given much prominence at these meetings. 
It was announced by the Commission on Christian Social Action that the 
peace plebiscite is not yet completed. It seems that the denomination is 
being polled to find out what the members think of participation in war. 
When 10,000 ballots had been received, a tabulation was made showing 
the following results: 42.54 per cent. declared, “I believe I can best con- 
tribute to the cause of peace by bearing arms in, or otherwise support, 
war only in defense of American territory against attack”; 27.62 per cent. 
stated that according to their view the best course to pursue in the interest 
of peace was to refuse service in any and all wars; less than 2 per cent. 
stated they thought it proper to do military service when the Government 
has declared war. We can well understand that one of the commentators 
on this convention declared, “Theological controversy has for the time 
being taken a secondary place.” Twenty-one new missionaries, whose work 
will be financed by the women’s boards and the Home Mission Society, 
were presented. Owing to a special gift from a Baptist church in Los 
Angeles, the General Foreign Board was enabled to continue its practise 
of one hundred years’ standing, to send out at least one additional worker 
every year. A. 

Brief Items.— Some Episcopalians are exercised over the statement 
made by Rev. James M. Gillis, Paulist Father, that King Edward VII died 
as a Roman Catholic. The story runs that a certain Father Vaughan re- 
ceived the king into the Roman Catholic Church when the latter was on 
his death-bed. A letter written by one of the secretaries of Queen Alexan- 
dra shortly after the death of King Edward and printed in the Living 
Church avers that the story is without foundation. “King Edward lived 
and died in the Protestant faith.” — In a valuable article Dr. George Drach 
of Baltimore, Md., writing in the Lutheran, speaks of the externals belong- 
ing to church services. We were interested in the information he gave 
on the clerical robes used by the pastors of his body in Baltimore: “Only 
four of our United Lutheran pastors in Baltimore wear no gown at all. 
All others, thirty, or five-sixths of the ministers, wear the black robe, 
variously described as ‘academic,’ ‘Lutheran,’ ‘Geneva,’ ‘clerical,’ ‘doctor’s 
gown.’ Three still wear white bands and four wear stoles.” — This sen- 
tence uttered by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, president of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and quoted in the Lutheran should be pondered by all who 
think that by means of the proper kind of social legislation they can bring 
about the millennium: “If the angel Gabriel would set up a perfect social 
order here on earth to-day, in ten days it would be shot through with the 
selfishness and greed of the individuals entrusted with its administra- 
tion.” — Another item from the Lutheran: “St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
North York, held an Easter dawn service supported by congregations and 
pastors of two other churches, Bethany Moravian Church (the Rev. Theo- 
dore Reinke, pastor) and Trinity Reformed Church (the Rev. Allen S. Meck, 
pastor). ... The leaflets used in the service were secured from the Mora- 
vian congregation at Winston-Salem, N.C., where this service had been 
conducted for almost two hundred years, a service which annually draws 
from 35,000 to 50,000 worshipers.” — What is the trend of present-day 
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fiction? On this subject Prof.G. P. Voigt, professor of American Litera- 
ture, Wittenberg College, using as his caption “From Dickens to Dreiser,” 
writes: “Since the close of the World War our fiction, too, has told 
a dreary, sordid, and morbid story of disillusionment, disintegration, and 
even despair. The modern novel, writes one of its historians, has acquired 
‘the characteristic latter-day smell of decay’ and has become ‘an out-and-out 
denial of life. Writers vie with each other in picturing ‘a society dis- 
integrating in crime, deception, and futility.’ They sneer at ideals, hope, 
and the idea of progress. It is the heyday of the ‘hard-boiled’ fictionists, 
such as Dreiser, Hemingway, Faulkner, Caldwell, and O’Hara, who reject 
ideal value and reduce human life to mere sensation. Their stories are 
full of gin, prostitution, homosexuality, degeneracy, and even idiocy.” 
Concluding his article, the writer thinks that a change has begun to 
appear in our American literature and that the depression has had a good 
influence in this respect. We agree with him when he says, “It is only 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus that can set us free from the evils of 
our times.” — When we have to deal with a Catholic who points to the 
many institutions of charity which Romanism supports and conducts, it 
will not be amiss to quote to him what, according to the Lutheran, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, upon request, published. The statement 
is to the effect that in 1935 the Catholics spent $1,450,600 on charities 
and welfare work, the Jews $1,563,888, and the Protestants $12,818,335. 
These figures have reference to the city of Chicago. We are told that 
surveys on charitable activities of religious bodies in New York and other 
cities indicate a like result.— When the Lutheran seminary at Gettysburg, 
belonging to the U.L.C., held its commencement exercises, it had among 
its speakers Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church, who spoke on “Effective Preaching,” 
and Dr. John R. Mott, who addressed his audience on “The Challenge Pre- 
sented to the Christian Church in America by the Present World Situa- 
tion.” If this is not unionism, what is? — While the Northern Methodists 
met in Columbus, the African Methodist Episcopal Church held its quadren- 
nial meeting in New York. The bishop who opened the meeting strongly 
spoke for a union of all the Colored Methodist churches. He also de- 
manded justice for the Negro, complaining of disfranchisement of the 
people of his race at the polls, and bemoaned the fate of the share-cropper 
and the occurrences of lynching.— The famous Westminster Abbey is to 
have a new £20,000 organ, to be completed in time for next year’s corona- 
tion. The organ now in use has been in service for more than two cen- 
turies. (Christian Century.) — At the meeting of the Southern Baptists 
in St. Louis in May a missionary of this denomination who is stationed 
in Spain declared that there are six thousand evangelical people in Spain, 
twelve hundred of whom are Baptists. — We note in the Lutheran Standard 
that a Minnesota conference of the A.L.C. “declared the trial sermon 
irregular and not in harmony with the order of the district.” This is 
a good old Lutheran principle, of which we all had better remind ourselves 
now and then.— In Chicago a Congregationalist who is employed by the 
Congregational Council for Social Action was recently ordained to the 
“Ministry of Research.” The social-gospel people have the gift of inven- 
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tion, it must be owned.— Norman Hapgood, formerly United States min- 
ister to Denmark and erstwhile editor of Collier’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Weekly, and Hearst’s International, will be the editor of the Unitarian 
weekly paper Christian Register.— Princeton Theological Seminary, main 
stronghold of the Northern Presbyterians, has received a new head. Pres- 
ident J. Ross Stevenson, who has resigned, is succeeded by John Alexander 
Mackay, member of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Prof. 
Charles R. Erdman, professor of Practical Theology at Princeton, likewise 
has retired. — A well-known Union Theological Seminary professor, who 
retires because he has reached the age of seventy, is Dr. William Adams 
Brown. He held the chair of Applied Christianity.—In the Church of 
Scotland congregational membership rolls are purged each December. Dur- 
ing the last four years this process eliminated 100,000 names. When one 
is told that the total membership of this Church is not more than 1,250,000, 
one sees that the loss is alarming. A. 


Il. Ausland. 


Spiritual Indifference in England. — That religious conditions in 
England are more and more taking on an ominous aspect is brought out 
by remarks in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, a copy of which was 
kindly furnished us by the Rev. H. M. Zorn of Indianapolis, Ind. The 
writer uses the caption “Semiheathendom” and the subtitle “The Decline 
of Churehgoing.” 

“Figures showing how in many parts of the country people are laps- 
ing into ‘semiheathendom’ were quoted by the Rev. T.G. Mohan, assistant 
secretary of the Church Pastoral Aid Society to-day at the Oxford Con- 
ference of Evangelical Churchmen which concluded at St. Peter’s Hall, Ox- 
ford, on Saturday. 

“We cannot be complacent when we are told that in London probably 
not much more than ten per cent. of the population is regular in its at- 
tendance at public worship,’ Mr. Mohan declared. ‘In the provinces the 
percentage is higher, but twenty-five per cent. would be a generous estimate. 
In Sittingbourne, it is said, only three per cent. of the population go to 
church. Ignorance and superstition abound, and those who minister in 
the poorer parishes could supply many parallels to the story of the woman 
who had her child baptized to “ward off God.” Many of our young people, 
however, though better educated than their forefathers, are scarcely con- 
versant with the main facts of the New Testament, and there is little hope 
that their children will know even as much. 

“ ‘Seventy-five per cent. of the children in a Sunday-school in Oxford 
were stated to be without a Bible in their homes. It would, however, be 
a mistake to regard the millions who give no outward indication of re- 
ligious convictions as either hostile to religion or impervious to its in- 
fluence, but it has virtually no place in their lives. But perhaps an even 
more serious feature is what the Bishop of Leicester calls the sub-Chris- 
tian life of many church-members.’ 

“Mr. Mohan asked why the sincere efforts of their parochial clergy 
had left such a large number of people untouched and an even larger num- 
ber unimpressed. It was certainly not due to any hindrance imposed by 
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the State. He thought that they might comfort themselves that it was 
due in part to the serious understaffing of many parishes throughout the 
country. 

“‘Our inability to keep pace with the rapid development of the new 
housing areas and the rivalry of the motor-car and the wireless are creat- 
ing a grave problem,’ Mr. Mohan declared, ‘and large areas of the country 
are lapsing into semiheathendom. WHard-pressed incumbents are breaking 
down under the double burden of a task beyond their powers and of the 
despair which failure breeds.’ 

“Among the real causes of their failure were the neglect of pastoral 
visitation, the lowering of spiritual standards, and the lack of Gospel- 
teaching and -preaching. “The Church’s message to-day is so often a curious 
mixture of heroic futility and mawkish sentimentality. There is no mes- 
sage for the plain man who knows he is not a hero, but knows he is 
a sinner.’ What was needed was a campaign of house-to-house evangelism. 

“The conference expressed regret at the publication of the Church and 
State Commission’s report. ‘It deprecates the dissipation of the energies 
of members of our English Church on controversies that must necessarily 
be barren at a time when the more urgent question of evangelization and 
interecommunion and ultimate home reunion call for unprejudiced con- 
sideration,’ it was added. 

“The conference is convinced that at the present time it would be 
impossible at a round-table conference to secure agreement on such ques- 
tions as permissible deviations from the Order of Holy Communion and 
Reservation, and implores the Archbishops not to revive controversy by call- 
ing such a conference. 

‘““*The conference denies that there is anything in the existing relations 
between Church and State that prevents the Church of England from doing 
the work which is at present being left undone. It is an obligation of 
a national Church to cooperate with the State in matters concerning the 
character, conduct, and welfare of its people. The relations between Church 
and State in England are not matters of purely local concern, but have 
an influence upon Christian communities throughout the world.’ ” 

Pastor Zorn finds the first part of these remarks “a timely introspec- 
tion,” but justly complains about the second part that it is “so hide-bound.” 

A. 

Elimination of English Tithe-Rule Plan.—On this topic the 
Living Church submits the following information: — 

“The Tithe Bill, which the government has promised to introduce, 
is the outcome of a Royal Commission report, which recommends a com- 
prehensive scheme for the complete and immediate extinction of tithe 
rent-charge. To the general principle of the scheme proposed no great 
objection can be raised. It seems at first sight to embody a reasonable 
compromise between the rights of the tithe-owning clergy and the present 
distress of a number of land-owning farmers. 

“The N. C. J. C. News Service summarizes the background of the 
British Tithe Bill as follows: — 

“The government has adopted the report of a Royal Commission on 
the tithe rent-charge. Complicated by a flood of cryptic British terms, 
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such as ‘Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ ‘Benefice Rent-charge,’ ‘Welsh Church 
Commission Benefice Tithe Rent-charge,’ and other categories of church 
taxes unfamiliar to Americans, the report boils down to the fact that 
the centuries-old tithe rent-charge will be eliminated over a period of 
eighty-five years. 

“According to the plan of the Royal Commission the amount of the 
existing liability of those subject to the tax has been substantially reduced. 
Since this automatically cuts the revenue of the Church or some lay 
institution which was beneficiary under the old plan, the state will under- 
take to make up on a predetermined basis a portion of the loss, which 
is estimated to be about $67,000,000 for the Church alone. The Exchequer 
is issuing what it calls ‘tithe redemption stock’ to facilitate this protective 
arrangement. 

“Ancient Land Tax. The tithe rent-charge referred to was a tax to 
the value of some two pence (four cents) an acre collected in produce from 
agricultural areas until 1836, when the fee became payable in cash. 
Although called a ‘tithe,’ it was apparently very seldom equivalent to 
ten per cent. It applied only to certain lands, the income from which 
was thus taxed for the support of the Church (ecclesiastical tithe rent- 
charge) or of lay institutions — schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums, etc. 

“For centuries the tax was locally collected by the bishop, parish priest, 
or administrator whose institution was concerned. In 1737, however, it 
was mainly concentrated in a fund which came to be known as ‘Queen 
Anne’s Bounty’ — collected nationally and dispensed by a central authority. 

“Wany Oppose Scheme. Many in England oppose the new scheme, 
particularly the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which will be seriously 
affected. The Church Times believes it an unwise and inequitable plan 
since it ‘is for the benefit of the landowners from whose land the tithe 
is [now] payable.’ The economic cause of the trouble, asserts this journal, 
‘has arisen from the fact that during the period immediately after the 
War a large number of farmers, many of whom had been tenants on the 
land, bought farms at inflated prices and are to-day heavily embarrassed.’ 
To have helped these men, it continues, would have been justified, but 
they will not be aided by the plan until the expiration of from forty 
to sixty years. 

“The plan, says the Church Times, is ‘confiscation.’ It adds further, 
‘If conservatives to-day apply it to the clergy, Communists may hereafter 
use it to justify land nationalization without adequate compensation.’ 
Even so, it does not want to see the Chureh agitate against the proposal, 
but to secure certain modifications by lifting the amount to be guaranteed 
the Church by the government.” A. 


Mohammedanermiffion. Die Forticjrittsbemegung de3 YSslam ijt noch 
lange nicht gum Stillftand gefommmen. Freilich, die Wusbreitung mit Feuer 
und Schwert hat langft der friedlicjen Durchdringung Plak gemacht. Yn 
Oftafrifa ijt der indijde Handler, in Weljtafrifa der luge Hauffa-Raufmann, 
in Niederlandijfcdh-Sndien der malaiifche Haufierer und Bauberlehrer der ge- 
fchicdte Wegbereiter des YSslam unter den heidnijcden Stammen. Die paar 
Veiwegungen de3 Korpers fiir das notdiirftig ausgefiihrte taglidje Gebet, 
das Glaubensbefennini3, die Gebet3formeln und allenfallZ ein paar Verje 
de3 Koran find bald gelernt, freilich in einem entfeblicd) verftiimmelten Wra- 
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bij, bon dem der Veter nichts verjteht. Wher das fchadet nichts. Cinen 
madtigen fogialen Wufjtieg bringt jeder itbertritt gum Yslam. Der Bufdh- 
neger twird ein geadhteter Mann, der fic) mit dem reichen indifden Rauf- 
mann an einen Vifceh feben darf. Der Kajtenlofe Yndiens hat durch den 
Vslam die Moglichfeit, in eine hohere Kaffe von Menfdhen vollberechtigt 
eingutreten. Der Urwaldbetwohner de hollandijden WArdhipels gewinnt durch 
den Anfehlug an den B3lam Fiihlung mit der modernen Weltfultur. 

Qit fiir die chriftlice Mifjion die Lage hoffnungslos? Statijtijdes 
Material lakt uns hier im Stich. Wer fann mit Siderheit in den gefahr- 
deten Grenggebieten fagen, wer Moslem und twer Heide ijt? Der Cifer 
in der Wusiibung der religidfen Pflichten, die Nenntniffe der moslemifden 
Lehre mogen nod fo gering fein, in einigen Qahren twird e3 fichtbar, dak 
alle aud nur [eife vom Q8lam angeftedten Gemiiter im GErnjtfall ent- 
fhloffene Moslems jind. Hier und da leiftet das Heidentum wirklich Wider- 
ftand. Wir fennen in Afrifa und Niederlandifeh-Indien heidnifde Bezirte, 
Die iiber ein Qahrhundert von moslemifder Bevolferung eingefdlofjen jind 
und im Iebten Wugenbli€ das Chriftentum dem Yslam vorgiehen. Aber 
im gangen ift das durch das Cindringen der weltliden Kultur in feinem 
LebenBnerb getroffene Heidentum fein beachtlider Gegner der islamitifden 
Voriwartsbewegung. 

Bei alledem ijt eS feine Frage, dak die Mohammedanermijjion gu den 
fchiwierigiten Wufgaben der chrijtlidjen Kirche gehirt. Wiirde fie den Verfuch 
macjen, an den islamitifden BVolfern vorbei gu den heidnifdjen von WAfrifa 
und Afien gu gehen, jo twiirden diefe ihr mit Recht entgegenhalten, dah, fie 
bon der SiegeSfraft de3 chriftliden Glaubens erjt dann itbergeugt werden, 
twenn fie fic) an den nadhjten Nachbarn der Chriften, den Ptohammedanern, 
betwiefen hat. Dabei fteht die Mijfion immer wieder vor der Frage, wie 
und tho fie eine Tiire gu den Hergen der Mtohammedaner finden fonne. Der 
Sslam hat feine Wnhanger mit einem ahnlidjen itberlegenheitsgefiihl aus- 
geriijtet, twie e3 den Chriften gegeniiber dem Qudentum beherrfdht. hr 
Prophet hat iiber das Chrijtentum hinaus die lebte, abjchliekende Religion, 
die vollfommene Gotte3offenbarung, gebradt. Der Jslam hat feine An- 
hanger obendrein mit einem f[eicht erregbaren Fanati8mus ausgeriijtet, der 
nur gu leicht in Verfolqung und Getwalttat ausartet. Dabei hat er in er- 
ftaunlider Weife fiir die verfchiedenartigften religidfen Bediirfnijfe geforgt. 
Gr bietet dem ftumpfen Felladen einfache religidje Hbungen und einen wild 
toudhernden WAberglauben. Cr hat fiir die hochgefpanntefte Geijtigkeit gropRe 
theologifde und philofophifde Syfteme. Cr hat fiir tiefinnerliche Gemiiter 
eine mannigfaltige, hochentwidelte Myjtif. So ijt die Mohammedanermijfion 
noch heute geradezu das Kreug der proteftantifden Mijfion; modge fie der- 
einft ihre Krone twerden! (Der Pionier; im Luth. Herold zitiert.) 

Graf GC. Reventlow, der befannte Herausgeber de3 ,,RMeichswart” und 
bisher Stellvertreter deS Leiters der Deutfden Glaubensbewegung, Prof. 
W. Hauer, gibt in Folge 13 feines Blattes bom 26. Marg feinen Lejern 
befannt, dak er ,aus nationalfogialiftifdyen Griinden und religidfen Mo- 
tivben” aus der Deutfden Glaubensbewegung ausgefdieden ijt. Der ,,Reidhs- 
twart” trug bisher den Untertitel ,Organ der Deutfden Glaubensbetwegung”. 
Diefer Untertitel ijt meggefallen. GStatt deffen erfdjeint die Beilage jest 
unter dem neuen Titel ,Religion und Leben”. (Cv.-Luth. Freifirde.) 
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Personality and the Trinity. By John B. Champion, Professor of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. 268 pages, 51%4X8. Price, $2.25. 

This book deals with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity as it has been 
assailed by Unitarianism in its various forms, by Arianism, and by the 
related heresies. It is particularly aimed at Modalism (Sabellianism), 
“as Modalism is in flower to-day” (p. 160), “is one of the great theological 
menaces to-day” (p. 228) —the difference between Sabellianism and 
modern Modalism being “that in the former the Trinity of Modes is 
regarded as successive, while in the latter it is thought of as eternal and, 
so, as contemporary in manifestation,” the essence of both forms of the 
heresy being that they “give us a mode in place of the God-man, three 
phases of the activity of one Person in place of three Persons” (p. 244 f). 
It enunciates the correct principle that the human intellect cannot com- 
prehend the mystery of the Trinity and that human reason cannot serve 
as a guide in the study of it. Here are some fine statements: “Human 
reason is never a finality, for it must depend on the range of facts upon 
which its conclusions are based, and with it the facts are never all in. 
Only in the mind of God are all the facts present. Hence what the mind 
of God reveals on any doctrine or subject is final. God Himself is naturally 
the best Authority on the Trinity” (p.226).° “When we discuss the 
divine unity, we have a subject as boundless as the whole scope of the 
divine existence. We may see it in part, but we can never behold all 
of this infinite triunity. In any case ‘we know in part.’” “No true analogy 
or perfect simile to the Trinity has ever been found or can be found, for 
the good reason that the Holy Trinity is absolutely unique. All illustra- 
tions (the sun as an orb, its rays of light, and its heat; the human 
memory, understanding, and will) unavoidably darken the subject far more 
than they illumine it” (p. 80). 

Unfortunately the author does not adhere to this principle. He at- 
tempts to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity with philosophical con- 
siderations. One chapter of the book deals with “The Trinity in the 
Scriptures” (chap. II), most of the rest appeals to psychology to make 
the mystery somewhat intelligible and, in a way, to prove the doctrine. 
The book attempts to show that correct psychological thinking demands 
three persons and one divine essence. “Especially in formulating the 
doctrine of the Trinity a faulty psychology may do great injury.... 
But we have learned a little more of the psychology of personality. ... 
The present treatment seeks to combine psychology with theology in the 
treatment of personality and the Trinity” (pp. 117. 97. 92). What does 
psychology teach concerning personality? ‘“Concretely, personality is the 
highest conceivable form or type of life in correspondence or reciprocity 
with its counterpart or kindred environment, which thus enables it to 
complete itself; for no living thing is complete in itself” (p.51). “The 
true definition of personality may perhaps be its capacity for love, not for 
self-consciousness, but for self-sacrifice and life in others.... Perhaps the 
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root of personality is capacity of affection” (p.128). The characteristic of 
personality, then, is not self-consciousness, but other-consciousness (p. 61). 
Now apply this to God; for “personality in God must mean as much 
more than personality in man as God is more than man.” Therefore, 
“the existence of a sole eternal Person is inconceivable” (p.70). So we 
get the doctrine of the Trinity. “Love demands fellowship, and perfect 
fellowship subsists only between persons who are essentially on the same 
plane. ... If the divine life were without this social reciprocity, it 
would be so contrary to the nature of all known personal life, we could 
not any more consider it the pattern of the human” (p.104). “Genuine 
love has no use for self-consciousness. The Father is Son-conscious rather 
than self-conscious, and the Son is Father-conscious rather than conscious 
of Himself” (p. 126). “Since God is love, He cannot be characteristically 
self-conscious” (p.128). Some psychologizing theologians seek to demon- 
strate the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity by defining personality 
as self-consciousness. ‘“‘We became self-conscious by distinguishing our- 
selves from what is not ourselves, and especially from other persons of 
like nature with ourselves. If, therefore, there were no person objective 
to God, to whom He could say Thou, He could not say I.” (Thus 
Martensen; see Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, 480.) But other psycholo- 
gizing theologians say that is faulty psychology. What we know of 
love is the key to this mystery of the Trinity. (Thus Sartorius, see 
Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, I, 482.) Operating with this psychology 
of love, Dr.Champion would vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity by 
means of the doctrine that other-consciousness constitutes personality. 

This argumentation is most faulty. In the first place, it operates 
with a definition of personality which will not be at once accepted. 
It will require a lot of investigation and demonstration to prove its 
correctness. Discussing the concept of personality in its bearing on the 
doctrine of God, Dr. H. L. Willett declares: “Personality is as yet a rather 
vague term in our psychology. We are finding that we are acquainted 
with only a limited area of our own personalities” (The Christian Century, 
June 12, 1935). We cannot wait till our psychologists have established 
an absolutely correct definition of personality. In the second place, this 
concept of personality (assuming its correctness) does not demand a trin- 
ity of persons in the Godhead. It is a mere assumption to say that 
since personality is other-consciousness, “there could not be less; _ there 
could not be more” (p.67). And in the third place, the entire discussion 
is out of place here. Let personality be what it will, our conception of 
it must not shape the doctrine of the Trinity. The statements of Scrip- 
ture must establish and shape the doctrine. Christian theology indeed 
employs the terms person, personality, in this doctrine, but only as ex- 
pressing a truth clearly stated in Scripture. “The term person they use 
as the Fathers have used it, to signify, not a part or quality in another, 
but that which subsists of itself” (Augsburg Confession, Art.I). When 
Christian theology teaches “that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit are 
distinct persons, a person being an intelligent subject who can say I, who 
can be addressed as thou, and who can act and be the object of action,” 
it simply reproduces the statements of Scripture that “the Father says 
I, the Son says I, the Spirit says I” (Hodge, Syst. Theol., p.444; ep. 
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Pieper, Chr. Dog.; p.495f.). A theology which reverses the procedure, 
first establishing the meaning of person and personality and then super- 
imposing whatever is found on Scripture, is not Christian, Scriptural 
theology. A doctrine obtained by this method, says Quenstedt, destituitur 
autoritate Sacrae Scripturae. 

The following quotations illustrate the theological method of Dr. 
Champion in general. “It has been noted that our Lord often speaks of 
His love for the Father, but never for the Holy Spirit. Nor is this 
accidental. ‘The reason is, the Holy Spirit is Love in person. And to 
love Love is sheer redundancy” (p.215). That is rather hazy and the 
reasoning precarious. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth and of the 
anhypostasia (“The Son of God did not take on human personality” 
[p.170]) is vindicated with these considerations: “The human life-cell 
from Mary was not personality in embryo, for never by itself could it 
develop into embryo or person. Only when the complementary male and 
female chromosomes unite in conception does personality originate. This 
is infallibly the generic law of the reproduction of human life.” That, 
in effect, limits the “With God nothing shall be impossible,” Luke 1, 37. 

TH. ENGELDER. 


The Origin of Mankind. By Ambrose Fleming. 160 pages, 5144 X8. 
Marshall Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. Price, $1.40. 


Mr. Fleming is president of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 
His scientific standing is secure through his work for television and in 
electrical engineering. He is a believer in the Holy Scriptures and accepts 
as the essential basis of Christianity the deity of Jesus Christ and His 


office as Redeemer of the world, who by His atonement reconcilea God 
and man. To this faith he bears witness in the present volume as in 
former products of his pen. However, we cannot subscribe to the funda- 
mental thesis of the present volume. Mr. Fleming believes that there 
were human beings before Adam and that a reference to a race of non- 
Adamic beings is alluded to in Gen.4,14—17. These races of the human 
stock were “ethically inferior”; yet they were human, “human in the sense 
of not being a product of the animal races or generated from them by 
merely some automatic process” (p.132). He distinguishes these races 
specifically from Adam and his descendants by assuming that this creature 
“had moral and spiritual faculties not sufficiently given so as to permit. 
it to be described as made in the ‘image of God’” (p. 132). Since creation 
throughout the plant and animal worid has proceeded along certain stages, 
“it is consistent with all we know of divine creative operations that this 
initial step should be followed up by the creation of a being more ade- 
quately endowed with the necessary higher nature. Accordingly, we meet 
in the first chapter of Genesis with the divine resolution expressed in the 
words ‘Let us make man in our image after our likeness,’ Gen. 1, 26” 
(p. 133). Accordingly, we are to recognize “that the account of the Adamic 
creation given us in the first two chapters of the Book of Genesis is the 
account of the creation of a special race of men and not that of mankind 
as a whole” (p.134). Looking about in the world of humanity to-day, 
Mr. Fleming assumes that “the unquestionably superior Caucasian branch 
is alone the derivative by normal generation from the Adamic man” 
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(p. 137). On the other hand, the Mongolian, Negro, and other human 
species are a survival of the pre-Adamic man. We must declare our dis- 
sent from this view, in the first place, because of the consistent teaching 
of Scripture that mankind is one. The entire argument of the fifth chapter 
of Romans rests on this fact, and we have the specific declaration of 
Acts 17,26—a statement which cannot have been made with a mental 
reservation regarding the black, yellow, and brown races, which were known 
to the Greeks. Mr. Fleming’s reiterated statement declaring that a dif- 
ference in species exists between the Caucasian race and the rest as well 
as his claim that in the case of intermarriage between Caucasians and 
Negroes “the progeny are usually feeble, not long-lived, and of poor psychical 
quality” (p.116) are simply not in accord with facts. On the contrary, 
hybrid races such as the Mulatto and certain mixtures of Semitic and 
African stock, are very vigorous both mentally and physically. An im- 
portant difference is found also, according to Fleming, between the Cau- 
easian and other languages. He declares that “the Negro languages are 
also simple and not adapted for conveying any but the simplest ideas and 
thoughts” (p.117), whereas a simple reference to any handbook of com- 
parative philology would have convinced the author of the astounding 
wealth of grammatical structure and vocabulary, for instance, of the Bantu 
group of African dialects. Both from the standpoint of Biblical exegesis 
and anthropology we consider the case made out by Mr. Fleming for the 
existence of non-Adamic races a very poor one. It should be said that 
he seizes upon this device because of the existence of certain fossil forms, 
as the Neanderthal race and similar specimens, which he prefers to view 
as remains of the pre-Adamic race. The fundamental error of his reason- 
ing is to be found in the concession that the age of these finds takes us 
back to a period some 50,000 years earlier than the Old Testament era. 

While we cannot accept the theory here proposed in order to account 
for the origin of mankind, we should say that the book contains very 
meritorious chapters, describing the fundamental differences between man 
and animal and outlining the fundamental propositions of modern physics 
and chemistry. There is a good refutation of the nebular hypothesis 
(p. 57 f.) and also an interesting argument for creation, based upon the 
discovery that matter is essentially composed not of corpuscles, but of 
waves or radiation. Arguing from the laws of thermodynamics, he con- 
cludes that the energy which is active in the universe came into it from 
outside and that the universe therefore had a starting-point, or beginning, 
at some time past not infinitely remote (p.27 ff). 

THEODORE GRAEBNER. 


Wir lefen Luther. Gegenwartshilfe gum Verftindnis de$ reformatorifden 
Wortes. Herausgegeben von Lic. theol. Otto Wuft. Heft 1. Martin 
Luther: ,Von der Freiheit eines Chriftenmenfden.” 90 Seiten 6X81. 
Prei8, fartoniert: RM. 1.80. 

Wir zitieren aus dem Vorwort de3 Bandes: ,Der Plan gu diejer Arbeit ift 
aus dem Dienft an der Gemeinde hervorgegangen. ... Da8 Schriftchen midhte 
Quft gum wwirklicen Kennenlernen Luthers in weite Kreife tragen, vielleidht auch 
in folce, die gar den innerfirdliden UWuseinanderfegungen unferer Tage ferner 
ftehen, aber irgendwie auf das Problem ,Reformation und deutfde Gegenwart‘ 
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geftopen find und von den Dingen mehr wiffen wollen al bloke Schlagworte... . 
Die Sprache Cuthers ift fowohl im Wortidhak wie in der Sakbiloung mig- 
lichft getreu erhalten. Dagegen find Redhtfdreibung und Beugungsformen dem 
heutigen Gebrauche angegliden. Die Heingedrudten Wnmerfungen dienen dev Erz 
tlirung der Dem heutigen Spradgebraud) entfrembdeten Wirter fowie dem Ber- 
ftindnis fultur= und zeitgejdhichtlic) bemerfenSwerter Wusdriide und Anjpielungen.“ 
Die Unlage des Viichleins ijt derart, Dak immer ein Wbhfdnitt in Luthers$ eigenen 
Worten geboten wird, worauf dann Auslegungen und Anwendungen, bejonders 
auf deutjdhlindijdhe Verhaltniffe, gemacht werden. Wenn Luther auf diefe Weife 
in weiteren Kreifen Deutfdlands gelefen und ftudiert wird, fo fann dies nicht 
ohne reichen Segen gejdehen. 8 ware gu wiinfdhen, dak man auch in den Kreijen 
unjerer Paftoren, fonderlic) in fleineren Ronferenzen, fic) auf diefe Weife mit 
Luther befdhaftigen wiirde. yp. EC Kregmann. 


Why I Believe the Bible. By Wm. H. Richie. The Sunday-school Times 
Book Service, Philadelphia. 31 pages. Price, 15 cts. Order through 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Twenty-five years ago the writer of this pamphlet was a Liberal, 
“the product of the destructive antireligious influences prevailing at one 
of our largest universities.” He accepted the “modern point of view” as 
“scientific” and “logical” and cast aside his Christian faith. By God’s 
grace he was won back to the faith of his fathers, and now he gratefully 
employs a part of his time in writing and publishing booklets defending 
the Bible and the Christian faith against infidelity. Other pamphlets of 
his are: Why Read or Study the Bible? Why Pray? Why Four Different 
Gospels? While the reviewer could not subscribe to every statement 
in Why I Believe the Bible, it is, on the whole, a good presentation, in 
popular and appealing language, of the evidence which Christian apologetics 
offers in defense of the divine character of God’s Book. A useful pamphlet 
in the hand of a pastor or teacher when instructing Bible and other classes. 

J.T. MUELLER. 

Sermons on the Commandments. By the Rev. Wm. Masselink, Th. M., 
Th.D. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 223 
pages, 5144X8. Price, $1.50. 

The purpose which the reading of this book will serve a Lutheran 
pastor is that he learns how a pastor of the Reformed Church presents 
to his congregation the will of God as expressed in the Decalog and 
especially how this is done from the specific viewpoint of that Church. 
I shall give a sample. Dr. Masselink says: “We are not saved because 
of good works. ... Salvation by good works is a criminal doctrine. ... 
Our salvation is complete in Jesus Christ. Jesus said on the cross, 
‘It is finished. Now, what our Christ has finished we certainly don’t 
have to do over or supplement. Paul says that, if we are saved by the 
Law, then Christ died in vain. Salvation by the works of the Law is 
impossible, once more, for God requires a perfect obedience. The thrice- 
holy God must require a perfect obedience. The sinner, neither converted 
nor unconverted, can render this perfect obedience” (p.9. and 10). All 
this is said clearly and emphatically. In view of these statements it 
makes strange reading when in the very next sermon, on “Has the Law 
Still Value for the Christian?” Dr. Masselink, among other things, says: 
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“Real salvation is to be saved from sin itself. It is to hate sin as sin. 
not only because of the consequences of sin. In other words, to be restored 
in God’s favor and to obediently do His will. Now, His will is contained 
in the Ten Commandments. What is the meaning of salvation? It not 
only means to be free from the guilt and punishment of sin. This is 
only half of its meaning. The other part is equally important, namely, 
to be saved from sin’s power. It has been said that, when we are saved, 
we have nothing more to do with the Law. That this is not so can be seen. 
When we are saved, we are saved from what? You answer, From sin, 
because it is written; ‘He shall save His people from their sins.’ We are 
therefore saved from sin. But what are we saved to? You answer, We 
are saved unto holiness. Very well; but what is holiness? Holiness 
is conformity to the Law of God. Try as you will, you will never get 
the Law out of the concept of salvation. It is an important part ‘f rt. 
‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments,’ says Jesus. The Law is fulfilled 
in us personally. How can that be? you ask. We reply with the words 
of the apostle: ‘What the Law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh,’ Christ has done and is still doing through the Spirit, ‘that 
the righteousness of the Law may be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ Through regeneration the Law is fulfilled, 
for when man is reborn, he becomes the recipient of a new nature which 
loves the Law of God. This new nature, which God has implanted in every 
believer, is incapable of sin and cannot sin because it is born of God. 
When the Apostle Paul describes this inward conflict, he shows that he 
himself, his real and best self, did keep the Law; for he says: ‘So, then, 
with the mind I myself serve the Law of God.’ He also tells us that 
he ‘delights in the Law of God after the inward man’” (pp. 20.21). 

At one time Dr. Masselink says, because God requires a_ perfect 
obedience, it is impossible for the sinner to be saved by the works of 
the Law, for neither the converted nor the unconverted man can render 
a perfect obedience. At another time he says that obedience to the Law 
belongs to the very essence of our salvation. Evidently he means to say 
with the second statement that the converted man must bring forth 
the fruits of faith, good works. That is very true. But why not say 
that? Why use words which must confuse the hearer? Why say what 
is actually contrary to the Scriptures?) When Paul says: “If by grace, 
then is it no longer of works,” Rom. 11,6, then we have no right to say 
that obedience to the Law “belongs to the very essence of our salva- 
tion” (p.19). We must remember that the Christian still has the Old 
Adam and therefore daily sins and does not render a perfect obedience; 
again, we must bear in mind that the Christian does good works after 
he has been converted, after he has accepted Christ and is in full possession 
of his salvation; good works therefore are the result of his conversion 
and not a determining factor. Dr. Masselink does not properly distinguish 
between justification and sanctification in their relation to each other. 
The man who still believes that obedience to the Law belongs to the very 
essence of his salvation can never have a good conscience. Nor will 
it help him that Dr. Masselink says that the new nature which God has 
implanted in the believer is incapable of sin, for, after all, the Christian, 
still having the Old Adam, does sin; Paul says: “I know that in me, 
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that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” Rom.7,18. Unless a man 
knows that his salvation is altogether by grace, he cannot be sure of 
his salvation. 

Dr. Masselink says that the Sabbath has been changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week (p.107). There is no Scriptural 
proof for this; the Sabbath, also the weekly Sabbath, being part of the 
Old Testament Ceremonial Law, was abrogated by the very coming of 
Christ. Dr. Masselink says that a Christian should abstain from liquor 
(p. 146). In answering objections to this statement, he says: “O, says 
another, but did not Jesus make wine at Cana of Galilee? Yes, He did. 
Nor am I interested in the question whether it was fermented or not. 
I do want to say that, if the world had never known anything more 
intoxicating and harmful than what Jesus made at Cana of Galilee, 
no one would have even thought of passing liquor laws” (p.147). What 
a strange interpretation of Scriptures! An unbiased reader of John 2 
will understand the record to say that at the wedding in Cana real 
wine was used and that Jesus not only changed the water into some 
real wine, but even into wine that was better than was first served. 
So the record expressly says: “When the ruler of the feast had tasted 
the water that was made wine and knew not whence it was, (but the 
servants which drew the water knew,) the governor of the feast called 
the bridegroom and saith unto him, Every man at the beginning doth 
set forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which 
is worse; but thou hast kept the good wine until now,” vv.9,10. Four 
times the word ofvocg is used. It is exactly the same word which Paul 
uses when he says: “Be not drunk with wine,” Eph.5,18. No one can 
get drunk on grape-juice. 

Of the Sacraments Dr. Masselink says: “Time forbids us here to say 
much about our worship through the Sacraments. Let it be remembered 
that what God hath joined together man may not separate. God has 
granted us two means of grace as channels whereby He bestows His 
divine gifts upon us: the Word and the Sacraments. It is our duty 
as Christians to make use of both means of grace with deep gratitude 
of heart and humble obedience of spirit. The means of grace do not 
save us. They have no inherent power in themselves to save. Apart 
from the Spirit of God they are insufficient. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that through the means of grace God has been pleased to bestow the 
salvation wrought in Jesus Christ. Through the right use of the Word 
and Sacraments we are conformed to the image of God through mutual 
fellowship” (pp. 63.64). Again he says: “In the second place, the Sabbath 
ideal of fellowship with God is realized by the Church through use of 
the Sacraments. ‘This is true of both Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Baptism came in the place of circumcision. When was circum- 
cision instituted? Just before the covenant was established with Abraham. 
What was the significance of this covenant? Fellowship between God 
and Abraham. Why must circumcision precede the establishment of this 
covenant, this fellowship between God and Abraham? _ Because this 
original fellowship was broken by sin. The impurity, or sin, must first 
be removed before the fellowship can be established. This is the mean- 
ing of circumcision. Now Baptism has come in the place of circumcision. 
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The impurity, or sin, is removed before the covenant fellowship is restored. 
This is done by the water which signifies the washing away of our sins. 
So through the Sacrament of Baptism the idea of fellowship is realized. 

“This same truth is evidenced in the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s 
Supper has come in the place of the Old Testament Passover. In the 
Passover Feast there were two significant acts: a) The blood was first 
applied. b. The communion with God was again established through 
the eating of the paschal lamb. Sin broke the fellowship between God 
and Israel. Therefore the blood was first applied to remove sin, and after 
that the true purpose of the Passover was realized, namely, communion 
with God. In the Lord’s Supper the essential thought is communion 
with God. Therefore Christ speaks of His blood in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper as the blood of the covenant. So we see that through 
the Sacraments the Sabbath ideal of communion with God is realized. 
Therefore it is a matter of deep importance for us how we observe the 
Sacraments” (p. 112). 

Although Dr. Masselink speaks of the Sacraments as “means of 
grace,” he does not do so in the Scriptural sense and as is taught by 
our Lutheran Church, the Sacraments actually being means of God’s grace 
and not merely signifying the putting away of our sins. 

It is strange that theologians of the Reformed Church whom we 
credit both with erudition and sincerity should so tenaciously hold to 
doctrines which are contrary to the express words of Scripture. The 
Calvinists, to refer to another instance which comes to our mind, deny 
universal grace; they teach that Christ did not die for all sinners, but 
only for the elect. As a proof they cite Matt. 20, 28: “Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many,” emphasizing that it says “for many” and thereby 
trying to prove that Christ did not die for all. But they entirely over~ 
look the fact that the same Scriptures expressly say: “For there is one 
God and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,” 1 Tim. 2, 5. 6, 
and also the fact that the Scriptures in many places clearly teach universal 
grace. But pointing out their inconsistencies to them and their wrong 
presentation of Scripture, contrary to the plain words of Scripture, does 
not seem to move them at all. They tenaciously hold to their false 
teachings, and thereby they bring about that division in the Church of 
which Christ speaks Luke 12,51. Over against such division Christ bids 
us to hold fast to the truth, both for our own sakes and also for the 
sakes of others, that through His truth His name may be glorified. 

J. H.C. Frirz. 
OSuellen gur Gefdhidte ded Firdhliden Unterridts in der evangelifden Kirde 
Dentidlands gwifden 1530 und 1600. Erjfter Teil. Ouellen gur Ge- 
fchidte deS KatehismuSunterridts. III. Oft-, Nord=, und Weftdeutfdhe 
RKatehismen. 1. Ubteilung. 2. Halfte, 3. Vieferung. Fohann Midael 
Reu. VI und 297 Seiten 644X9%. C. VertelSmann, Giitersloh. Preis, 
fartoniert: M. 15. 

Mit diefer Lieferung fommt laut Anfiindigung de8 Verfaffers fein monu- 
mentaleS Werk gum Abfdlug. iber dreiunddreifig Sahre hat D. Reu fich mit der 
Herausgabe diejes Werks befchaftigt, dem Bahre emfiger Forfdhung und Sidtung 
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deS Materials vorangingen. 8 ift begeidhnend fiir den eifernen Fleif und die 
unermiidlide WusSdauer deS Verfaffers, dak er trok der Hinderniffe, die ihm in 
Diefen Jahren entgegentraten — die weiten Entfernungen, der Weltfrieg, feine 
fonftigen berufliden und fcjriftitellerifdjen Urbeiten, um nur die hauptfidlidften 
3u nennen —, fic) nidt hat entmutigen laffen, die’ gediegene, griindlicde Werk 3u 
pollenden. Diefe Lieferung enthalt neben etliden Braunfdweig-Hannoverfden 
RKatehismen (Hoya-Diephol3, OSnabritd, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe-Detmold, 
Waldeck) die weftfilijden, naffauer und rheinifden Katechismen. Auch in diefer 
Lieferung ift das Material bei aller Griindlichfeit in fo intereffanter und feffelnder 
Weife dargeftellt, dak man ein lebendiges Bild der gefdhilderten Verhaltniffe be- 
fommt, fo Dak nicht nur der Katechetifer, fondern auch der Kirchenhiftorifer reidhen 
Nugen bon der Lektiirve haben wird. Wir wiinfden dem Werke hiiben und driiben 
recht viele anerfennende Lefer. Th. Latj{ ed. 


Christian Ethics. By Johann Michael Reu, Th. D., Litt. D., professor 
at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, in conjunction with Paul 
H. Buehring, A.M., D.D., professor at Capital University, Colum- 
bus, O. The Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 1935. 482 pages, 
5X8. Price, $2.50. Order from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

When a well-balanced and scholarly book on Christian ethics appears 
in its circles, any denomination has the right to hail such appearance 
as a real event. Lutherans in America have a special reason for being 
appreciative in this point, because comparatively few comprehensive works 
on ethics have been produced in their midst. Lutheranism in Germany, 
it is true, has given the world splendid and famous treatises in this 
field, the name of Harless at once comes to mind,—but they are 
written in what is rapidly getting to be a foreign tongue to Lutherans 
in America, even in circles where fifty years ago German reigned supreme; 
and moreover, they do not treat the peculiar problems of American life. 
Apart from all this, a fresh treatment of Christian ethics is periodically 
to be welcomed on account of constantly changing conditions and the 
never-ceasing advent of new perplexing problems, just as the issuance 
of new works on Christian Doctrine at not too great intervals is desirable, 
not as though the truth changed and new doctrines were required, but 
because the antithesis is constantly taking on different forms. In our 
synodical seminaries the subject of ethics has always been treated in the 
courses on Dogmatics and Pastoral Theology, a procedure which assures 
the right basis for the discussion, though it necessarily precludes a system- 
atic presentation of the whole subject. The authors of the present treatise, 
Dr. Reu and Dr. Buehring, have followed a different course in their theo- 
logical teaching. They have given, and are giving, a special course in 
Christian ethics, and the book is the outgrowth of their lectures in this 
field. For the benefit of his students Dr. Reu published in 1914 his 
Christliche Ethik in kurzer Skizzierung, which appeared in a second 
edition in 1922. He revised and expanded all this material except that 
pertaining to social ethics, and Dr. Buehring translated the revised draft 
into English, furnishing at the same time as his own special contribution 
the section on social ethics (pp. 256—396). The latter likewise drew 
up the index, while the extensive, valuable bibliography (pp. 415—458) 
was compiled by Dr. Reu. 
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The book is one that we can be grateful for. The presentation is 
clear and appealing and often enhanced by quotations from Luther and 
other renowned theologians, and the teachings submitted are based on 
the Scriptures and the Confessions. That the book is carefully divided 
into sections and chapters, the latter of which, as a rule, are brief, is 
a decided advantage for the teacher and the student. The large type 
and the convenient size of the book are further external features inviting 
one to read and study. The contents of the book are remarkably rich. 
After introductory chapters dealing with definitions and giving the per- 
tinent historical material, the Christian life is treated in three parts: 
The Origin of Christian Life; The Preservation and Development of the 
Christian Life; The Consummation of the Christian Life. To mention 
some of the special topics, here one finds information on man’s state 
by nature, conscience, conversion, faith, hope, and love, prayer, marriage, 
the Christian congregation, Church and State, the right of inaugurating 
a revolution, “white” lies, the race question, capital and labor, death and 
the hereafter. One can see at once how important and timely the subjects 
are which the authors have discussed. At several places, it is true, we 
could not give our approval to the views expressed, or we regretted that 
the right position, which the authors evidently intended to sponsor, was 
not stated with more fulness and definiteness. To advert to one matter 
chiefly, on p. 131 we met statements which are somewhat mystifying and 
disconcerting. There we are told that, when God, in converting the sinner, 
works upon him with the Law, the sinner becomes “conscious of God’s 
terrible wrath over sin and this consciousness strikes him down (terrores 
conscientiae incussi), crushes his heart, and temporarily brings to a halt 
his natural resistance, i. e., it makes him mere passive (Form. Conc., 
Art. II.54). But the Word of God is also Gospel; it is the message of 
divine grace, of forgiveness of sins through Christ, full of life-giving 
power. In the very moment —because Scripture knows of no state of 
religious neutrality — when man through the Law has been made entirely 
passive, the Gospel points him to Christ and His inviting Savior-love, 
and the Spirit, working through that Gospel in a mysterious, creative 
way, brings about a new understanding and new powers of the will, new 
inner motions. He provides, again through the creative power of the Word, 
the organ which is able to receive the Word, even Christ Himself as 
a personal Savior. This organ is faith,” etc. We are at a loss how to 
understand the function here ascribed to the Law. The meaning seems 
to be that the Law so humbles a sinner that he no longer looks for aid 
in himself, but admits his own utter inability to procure God’s pardon. 
But how the sentence that the Law so works upon the sinner that it 
“temporarily brings to a halt his natural resistance” can be held, we are 
unable to see. The remark about “noble souls” (p. 121) is not tenable, be- 
cause “the longing to be free from the cantradiction to God’s will as well as 
this consciousness of such contradiction itself” is found not only in noble 
souls, but in every rational human being; in the unconverted, however, this 
longing is not that of happy submission, but of dissatisfaction with God’s 
severe demands or of despair. Even “noble souls” like Paul before his con- 
version do not constitute an exception. We likewise feel that the remarks 
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about the “prayers” of the unconverted (p.177) should be recast. — With 
the exception of a few naevi, which can be excised in a second edition, the 
book goes on its way with our cordial recommendation. W. ARNDT. 


The Man who Said He Would, and Other Sermons. By William Hd- 
ward Biederwolf. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 163 pages, 54,X7%4. Price, $1.00. 

Although the twelve sermons here offered do not have the form to 
which we generally adhere in our preaching, being sermonic addresses or 
lectures rather than sermons, they contain many stimulating thoughts, 
some of them actually epigrammatic in force, as when the author says 
(p.41): “It was like the Lord that His pity should rest especially upon 
Peter. He went not first to John, who loved Him most, but to Peter, who 
needed Him most”; p. 120: “A man’s morality is the mere outward adorn- 
ment of the flesh; a Christian’s righteousness is the fruit of the indwell- 
ing Spirit, the Spirit of Christ”; p. 143: “What we need, says Paul, is not 
greater manifestation, but greater love; not more speaking with tongues, 
but more loving with hearts; not more action, but better motives.” The 
author’s emphasis in some cases is not sufficiently strong in the interest 
of the fundamental truths of Christian doctrine; there is more moralizing 
than indoctrinating. Expository preaching is in keeping with the best 
models of the Apostolic Age and the tradition of almost twenty centuries. 
It is the only kind of preaching that will actually work conviction. 

P. E. KRETZMANN. 


Healing in His Wings. By Alfred Doerffler. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo. 32 pages, in loose-leaf form. Price, ret, 
10 cts., postpaid. 

Many a pastor will welcome these brief meditations in loose-leaf 
form, which may be left at the bedside or the home by the pastor. The 
author offers sixteen meditations on choice Scripture-passages, well suited 
to their purpose of comforting, admonishing, encouraging, the patient on 
his sick-bed or the lonely shut-in. The meditations are brief, none ex- 
ceeding a page and a half, and are followed by a short prayer. The type 
is clear and readable. Tu. LAETSCH. 


Nah Schrift und Erjahrung ijt der iiberhandnehmende irdifde Sinn eine 
Der gripten Gefahren, die uns Chriften und der Kirche iiberhaupt 
in diefer letsten Beit der Welt drofen. 43 Seiten 7X8%. Preis: 
25 Sts. portofret. Bu beziehen von Arnold F. Nuoffer, 300 Falls Blvd., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Diejes Synodalreferat (Oftlicer Diftrift, 1934), das im betvreffenden Synodal- 
bericht nicht Plak fand, jekt aber mimeographiert vorliegt, weift nach, wie aud) 
in unfjerer Mitte der irdijde Sinn itberhandnimmt und nad und nach immer 
weitere Gebiete deS tirchliden Lebens zerviittet. P. €. Tokfe weif fic) verftindlid 
zu machen; er nimmt auc befanntlicd) fein Blatt vor den Mund. ES fieht bet uns 
nicht gut aus. Und einem jeden von un$ tut ¢3 not, ernftlich mit fid) ins Geridt 
ju gehen. Diefes Schriftchen wird ihm dabei treue Dienfte leiften. 

Th. Engelder. 
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The Waiting Drummer and Other Verse. By Wm.M. Runyan. 96 
pages, 7X5. Price, $1.00. Fleming H. Revell. Order through 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Marion Runyan, editor of the Moody Bible Institute, has put 
sixty-five of his poems into this little volume. The selections cover a large 
variety of subjects and are religious in nature. Some are veritable gems 
and give a happy, unusual turn to some of the Bible events. “Zebedee’s 
Call” is one of these. “Being Let Go,” in memory of the well-known 
Annie Johnson Flint, is excellent. Our pastors will find many of these 
poems quotable for their sermons. W. G. PoLack. 


Calwer RKirdenlezifon. Rirdhlid-theologifdes Handwirterbudh, in Verbindung 
mit fachtundigen Mitarbeitern herausgegeben von Friedrid KRepp- 
ler. Grfter Band, U—K. Erfte Lieferung. Calwer Vereinshuchhand- 
lung, Stuttgart. 144 Seiten 7144X10%. Preis der erften Lieferung, 
gebeftet: RM. 2.50. 


G8 liegt hier das erfte Heft eines neuen RKirdenlerifons vor, das nad) dem 
Plan deS Herausgebers ein zweibindiges Hand wirterbud werden foll. Die 
eingelnen Urtifel find demgemaf furg und fachlicd) gehalten, aber bi8 auf die 
Gegenwart fortgefiihrt, fo dah 3. B. bet Wbeffinien der italienifde Croberungs- 
trieg mit beriicfichtigt ift. CEntfchieden weniger erfreulich ijt, dak fogar in diejem 
Werk die leidige Evolutionstheorie fic) breitmadht (sub Abftammungslehre) und 
daf beim Wbhendmabh! gefagt wird: ,Der am Kreuz fic) opfernde Heiland ... fpen- 
det den Siingern unter den Sinnbildern bon Brot und Wein feinen Leib und 
fein Blut.” Drud und AuSsftattung deS Werks verfprechen das Vefte. 

K.E. Krekmann. 


Gingegangene Literatur. 


Jn Luthertum fiir Mai findet fich auger einem AUrtifel von Harris Birfeland 
iiber Die altteftamentlide Offenbarung al Gefek und Cvangelium” und einer 
liingeren Uusfiihrung von Johannes Sperl iiber ,Luther$ Lehre bom Beruf und 
ihre Wuswirfungen fiir die Gegenwart” bejonders ein recht intereffanter Artifel 
von Ernjt Strager iiber ,Bugenhagens reformatorifde Bedeutung”. — Thevlogie 
der Gegenwart bictet intereffante Befprechhungen iiber neue Predigtbiicher und 
iiber Neuerfcheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Hymnologie und Liturgif und des 
RKirdhenredts. 
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